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POPE'S LETTERS, 1735. 

The late inquiries respecting Pope's Letters 
have given an interest and even importance to 
what might otherwise be considered a mere bib- 
liographical question — the exact order of pub- 
lication. I propose, therefore, to enter somewhat 
minutely into the subject, and shall take as my 
model, so far as circumstances admit, the papers 
in The Dunciad, which appeared some years since 
in “N. & Q.,” and which settled that vexed ques- 
tion. I fear that my inquiry will be a little more 
tedious, and require more attention on the part 
of the reader, from the’ fact that the editions or 
issues to be referred to have all the exact same 
title-pages, and are not different editions, but the 
same with particular sheets reprinted. 

My conclusions will rest on evidence deduced 
from the “ Narrative” published by, or with the 
sanction of, Pope, the “Initial Correspondence” 
_— by Curll, the evidence taken before the 

ouse of Lords, and the editions published in 


1735. The first inquiry will be for one of the | 
fifty copies, the “ perfect copies” delivered by R. 
Smythe to Curll, and which Curll acknowledged 
that he had received and sold before the 12th 
May ; and then for one of the “ horseload " —the 


imperfect — received at Curll’s house on the 12th 


The difference between the fifty and the “ horse- 
load” is easily shown. Lord Islay, who had a copy, 
bought, he said, at Curll’s — one, therefore, of the 
fifty — found on the 117th page “a letter to Mr. 
Jervas, which contained, as he apprehended, an 
abuse of the Earl of Burlington.” That letter 
could not be found in the copies seized. Notice 
was also taken of a note, “ which mentions that a 
letter from the D. of Chandos to Mr. Pope may 
be printed in the 2nd volume,” which note also, as 
I presume, was not found. Curll who, be it re- 
membered, had never seen the seized copies, could 
give no explanation; but subsequently, after exa- 
mination, he stated in a Letter to the Peers, that he 
found the letters to Jervas, Digby, Blount, and 
Arbuthnot, were wanting in all those copies. 

Here, then, from Lord Islay and Curll, we have 
an account of the differences between the first — 
the perfect copies — and the “ horseload,” or im- 
perfect copies. But as the letters wanting in the 
imperfect copies were reproduced in all subse- 
quent editions, we must seek for some other test 
of the first edition. 

The first edition, or rather first issue of the 
first edition,—we will call it A—and the “ horse- 
load,” B,—have a table of errata. The pas- 
sages referred to in this table are found by 
its directions in an edition “ printed and sold 
by the Booksellers of London and Westminster,” 
1735. - There are, however, many editions or 
many issues so described. To distinguish this 
particular edition A, I will notice other peculiari- 
ties. Thus at p. 22. the catchword is a misprint, 
“T thanhk” for “I thank.” Curll also asserted 
in his letter to Pope (ii. p. 14.) that the copies of 
the Wycherley letters printed in 1728 [1729] were 
used in the first edition of the letters, 1735. This 
is substantially correct: they were used, but tam- 
pered with; and one letter, at least, inserted. 
There is strange confusion in the pagination of 
these Wycherley letters ; but that it was not mere 
blundering is proved by there being equal con- 
fusion in the sheet lettering. Thus p. 1.%s on a 
sheet marked **B.” This B with an asterisk is 
only half a sheet, pp. 1 to 4. As the next sheet is 
“ B,” and the pagination begins with repeating 
P: 3., I suspect that the Wycherley letters of 1729 

iad only two pages of letters preceding this p. 3., 
and that the confusion arises from the introduc- 
tion of that very suspicious letter of Dec. 26, 1704, 
wherein, as Dr. Johnson observes, the boy of 
sixteen wrote with all the “cant of an author,” 
and, I will add, many years before he was an au- 


| thor — before he had even contributed a line to a 


Miscellany. 

The sheet “B” is of eight pages, and was, I 
have no doubt, transferred bodily from the edi- 
tion of 1729. It is followed, however, by “*C” 
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which again is only a half sheet, with a pagination 
from pp. 11. to14. The asterisk signifies inser- 
tion, and the four pages are occupied with one 
letter. To accomplish this, to fill the four pages, 
the letter, contrary to usage, is broken up into 
seven paragraphs, with double the usual space 
between each, and it concludes, also contrary to 
usage, with the formal subscription “ Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate Servant.” Yet after all 
these typographical extensions, the letter only 
reaches by five lines into the fourth page; all the 
rest of the page being blank space. These four 
pages, from pp. 11. to 14. of “ *C,” are followed by 
the “ C of 1729, which begins by repeating p. 11. 

As « general description, I may note that the 
title of this edition is “ Letters of Mr. Pope and 
several Eminent Persons from the Year 1705 to 
1711, vol. i. London, Printed and Sold by the 
Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1735.” 
The address “To the Reader” fills eight pages. 
The letters follow, beginning p. 1., and ending at 
p- 208. The second volume in my copy has no 
title-page, but begins with a bastard title of “ Let- 
ters of Sir William Trumbull, Mr. Steele, Mr. 
Addison, and Mr. Pope. From 1711 to 1715;” 
and the letters begin p. 3., and conclude, p. 164., 
with “ Finis.” I have shown that the pagination 
is wrong, but it may serve as a guide. 

The only copy I have or have seen of the “horse- 
load,”—ceall it B,—-is said in the title-page to have 
been “ Printed for J. Roberts.” That the copy I 
refer to was one of the “ horseload ” is shown by its 
deficiencies. It does not contain on the 117th 
page the letter to Jervas with its reference to the 
Earl of Burlington; it does not contain the note 
about the Duke of Chandos; it does not contain 
the letters to Jervas, Digby, Blount, or Arbuth- 
not, although in other respects it agrees with the 
copy A, as appears when tested by the table of 
errata. These facts prove that the “horseload” 
were copies, though imperfect copies, of the first 
edition. 

Assuming this B copy to be one of the “ horse- 
load,” it contains proof that the “ horseload” was 
actually prepared for the seizure, with a fore- 
knowledge of the exact points to which Lord 
Islay, who brought the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House of Lords, would direct 
special attention ; for the copies were not merely 
defective, but there had been an attempt by 
actual printing and an alteration of the pagina- 
tion, to make them appear complete, and this must 
have been done before the copies were seized on 
the 12th, for Lord Islay’s questionings were not 
until the 14th. 
about which and its offences my Lord Islay was 
anxious, was not only gone, but a harmless letter 
to Gay, by alteration of pagination, figures in its 
place ; and as the Jervas jotter, with its reference 


to the Earl of B. began p. 115., the note on 


Thus the Jervas letter, p.-117,, | 


Trumbull (p. 114.), is extended decently to cover 
p- 115. by adding the epitaph on Trumbull. This 
epitaph, be it understood, had only appeared ag 
an “Ep. on Trumbull” in Pope's Works, vol. ii. 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 11th April. 
That it was here printed for the purpose assigned 
is manifested by the fact that it does not appear 
in the copies “ Printed for the Booksellers,” nor 
in any subsequent edition. At the end of this 
epitaph we find the word “ Finis,” as if the work 
was complete; but this “ Finis” is followed by 
the letters to Gay beginning p. 117., and the Gay 
group concludes the volume without a “ Finis.” 
The half sheets X and Y with which the “ Book- 
sellers’ conclude, and which contain the note 
about the letter to the Duke of Chandos and 
the letter to Arbuthnot, are wanting. 

The hurry to be in the market with the “ Book- 
sellers’” copy after the “ horseload” had been 
returned by the Lords to Curll on the 15th May 
is shown in this —the Gay group will be found 
in the “ Booksellers’” with its pagination begin- 
ning p. 117., although this p. 117. follows p. 194. 

But though these omissions and alterations were 
required to mystify the Lords — to gain notoriety 
for the publication without the risk of stopping it 
—I do not see why the Digby and Blount letters 
were omitted, except to damage Curll and destroy 
the market value of the “horseload.” Curl paid 
Smythe 10/. in cash, and gave him a bill or bills 
for 201. (See Narr. p.16.) The 10/. cash paid 
for the fifty copies which Curll had received 
and sold ; and as the bills could not be gee 
for payment, Curll lost nothing by the copies 
being defective, and this may have quieted the 
conscience of P. T., R. S., or A. Pope. 

It may seem strange under the circumstances, 
that I should refer for a specimen of the ‘ horse- 
load” to a copy published by Roberts ; but Curll, 
Roberts, Burleigh, and other booksellers of that 
class frequently speculated in conjunction, each 
printing a title-page with his name. Curll, hot 
for revenge, announced on the 22nd May that he 
should that week publish a perfect edition ; and 
what with the editions by the “ Booksellers,” the 
large and small editions by Curll, editions by 
Cooper, Smith, and others, the town was soon in- 
undated, and the imperfect copies may have been 
got rid of as waste paper. Yet it is not impro- 
bable that other copies of the “horseload” may yet 
turn up, with Curll’s name or other names upon 
the title-page. 

My copy of the “ horseload”—Roberts—may be 
described thus: It has the address “ To the 
Reader” prefixed ; the pagination of the Letters 
begins p. l., and ends p. 208. without “ Finis, 
and with “ Letter” as a catch-word ; the second 
volume opens with a bastard title, “ Letters of 
Sir William Trumbull,” &c., and the Letters 
begin p. 3., and end p. 154. without “ Finis.” 
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We come now to another issue of the first edi- 
tion—C. It agrees generally with the A. copy. 
The errors indicated in the errata are found by 
its direction in this, as in the A and B copies ; 
the catch-word at p. 22. has the same blunder — 
“T thankk” for “I thank”: but there are dif- 
ferences ; thus, from p. 1. to 16. the pagination 
js correct, and I presume the letters had, so far, 
been reprinted, — but no farther, as the next page 
recommences as before with p.11. Other sheets, 
however, must have been reprinted, as I find, 
ii. 13., a whole line omitted. 

The title-page and address to another issue or 
edition, which I shall call D, appears to be iden- 
tical with A and C; but here, again, there are 
differences. ‘The pagination and the sheet letter- 
ing of the Wycherley letters are correct through- 
out: the errors, therefore, in the table of errata 
are not to be found by the directions there given ; 
and when the passages referred to are found, the 
errors have been corrected. We have, indeed, 
conclusive proof of reprinting, so far as the 
Wycherley letters are concerned, fer pp. 30, 31., 
contain more lines than the A and C copies, and 
the reason appears p. 32., where twelve en are 
—_ in the note, while only six appear in the 

and C gopies. Other evidence of reprinting 
will be found on collation. As a farther help to 
distinguish this D issue, I will notice that p. 208. 
is followed by p. 281. 

This early and hurried reprint of the Wycherley 
and of some other letters, was no doubt conse- 
quent on the interest excited by the proceedings 
in the House of Lords. Yet that this D copy 
was not entirely a new edition, I shall proceed 
to show by very curious evidence. 

The number of copies delivered to Curll, whe- 
ther 300, according to his receipt, or 240 as he 
said (“* Narrative,” p. 13. note), had reduced the 
possible supply below the demand, and so far as 
the Wycherley Letters, printed in 1729, were 
concerned, there was no means of increasing the 
number of copies but by reprinting, and I have 
shown that they were reprinted. Other sheets 
were also reprinted. But be it remembered the 
“horseload” of copies were all without the import- 
ant groups of letters to Jervas, Blount, and Digby. 
Pope, therefore, or Pope’s agent, had all those 
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copies on hand, over and above the number of | 


copies of the other letters: and there is proof, I 
think, beyond question, that the sheets withheld 
from Curll were used in this D issue. Thus, in 
the Digby group, p. 135., the catch-word is 
“ therefor” — the same as in A, B, and C; in the 
Blount, at p. 165. “ interesting” is spelt “ in- 
teressing,” as also in A, B, C; and in p. 176. we 
read in all “Unh appiness tha I am obliged”. 
Here are proofs that the volumes were not 
wholly reprinted ; further, at ii. 17. and 116., 


errors remain which were pointed out in the | 


: 
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errata; and in the Gay group there are like 
errors; as at p. 155., where, owing to the letter 
s having dropped out, the word is printed 
“ thou and,” which is inexplicable, except on the 
assumption that they were all printed from the 
same form. It is probable, however, that the 
Gay group were partially reprinted, because the 
pagination runs on correctly up to p. 236.; but 
then comes the old pagination, p. 155., with the 
old errors. 

This edition D, may be thus known: The first 
volume of the Letters begin p. 1. and ends p. 
286. with “The end of the first volume.” In vol. 
ii. the Letters begin page 3., and end p. 164. with 
“ Finis.” 

I have another copy of this issue which differs 
in minute points, and in which some minute errors 
have been corrected: thus, the pagination of vol. 
ii. runs on to p. 246. 

It is impossible, at least I have found it so, to 
distinguish a reprint from a corrected sheet. It 
is obvious to me that Pope was “ paper sparing,” 
with print as with manuscript; and that every 
sheet, even when its errors were known, was saved 
and sold. Another difficulty originates in the 
fact, that, in a hurried publication, the “ copy,” as 
it is technically called, must have been placed in 
the hands of many compositors ; and the only in- 
structions could have been to follow “ copy,” 
which necessarily led to the perpetuation of errors, 
I have noticed certain marking peculiarities, and 
the reader may form his own opinion as to the 
cause. 

The history of the subsequent issues in 1735 is 
of less interest, and I shall reserve what I have to 
say on the subject till next week. 


FICHER: A COMMONWEALTH POET. 


Possessing a small collection of inedited poems 
(principally by authors who flourished in the 
seventeenth century), which I purpose shortly 
committing to press, I find amongst them several 
that are ascribed to one “ P, Ficher ;” who ap- 
pears to have been no ordinary poet, as the fol- 
lowing specimens of his versatile wit will show, 
but of whose personal history I know nothing, 
except the little that may be inferred from his few 
compositions which have come under my notice. 
From these very meagre materials, I learn that 
he bore arms under the banner of the Common- 
wealth, and that he experienced the usual vicis- 
situdes of warfare whilst serving with his regiment 
in the north of Ireland during the bloody rebellion 
in that country in 1641 and succeeding years. 
Perhaps some correspondent of “N. & Q.” is 
able, and may not be unwilling, to direct me to 
other sources of information concerning him. The 
courtesy would be duly appreciated. 
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The first example of our author's genius needs no 


comment. In my humble judgment, it is singu- 
larly beautiful, and is hardly, if at all, paralleled 
by any poet of his time. The piece is entitled, — 


“ A Contemplation on the Sight of a Tombe neere. 


“ See’st thou that marble ?—mark it well, 

How still it lies: 

Then mark and heare, and I will tell 
Thee what it is. 

It is a Hole, where Time lays by 
Those ends hee sheares 

From Nature’s webb, uncancell’d by 
His children—veares., 

It is a Bed, where dry bones sleepe 
Heal'd ore with clay, 

Till through their night-peece curtaines peepe 
Th’ eternale Day. 

A Prison, where at Death’s arrest 
The corpes must pine 

In durance till the grand Inquest 
For the debt of Sinne. 

It is an Earth, where Man is sowne, 
Wormes till and turn it; 

One Summer's day shall, when growne, 
Gather and burn it. 

It is a World, where wormes are Kings — 
Where Night's the day — 

Where Nothing is the end of things, 
And th’ End, the Way.” 

The next piece is of a totally different cast, and 
exhibits not only considerable humour, but also 
skill in the versification. Ficher’s temporary lo- 
cation was Church-Island (formerly known as 
Ynis Teda) two miles off the eastern shore of 
Lough Beg, and not far from the mouth of the 
river Bann, county Antrim, a spot which, for 
strategetical reasons, has been conspicuous in the 
history of all the insurrections that have occurred 
in that part of Ireland. The dilapidated church 
in which our witty author posted his company 
was, probably, the famous monastery founded 
there in very early times, and dissolved at the 
era of the Reformation. Knowing little of the 
history, and nothing of the locality myself, I must 
trust alike to the forbearance and correction of 
your Irish correspondents. The poem is in the 
form of an epistle, and is entitled — 

“ Newes from Lough- Bagge 
In answer to my Left.-Coll. Letter 
Upon the first discovery 
of it. 
“ Sr 
“T have reade your lines, whose cheife 
Heads thus I answer by a Briefe. 
Last week from Toombe we did put off, 
And hovsting sayle ranged round the Loughe; 
neas-like there seeking some 
Fitt place for our Plantation. 
At last, about Belluhye, a mile 
Or more, wee spyed a little Ie: 
More by chance sure ‘twas then by 
Oar cunning in CosmoGrapnHry. 
* This little Ile, well view’d and scann’d, 
To us appear’d some NEWFOUND-LAND. 
And glad wee were, since "twas our happe 
To find what was not in the mappe. 


Arriveing heere wee could not lesse 

Then think we were in a wildernesse ; 
Soe dismall ‘twas, wee durst engage, 

Our lives t’ had beene some HeRMITAGE. 
And much it did perplex our witts 

To think wee should turne ANCHORITEs. 
In this sad desart, all alone, 

Stood an old Church, quite overgrowne 
With age, and ivie, of little use, 

Unlesse it were for some Recluse. 

* To this sad Church my men I led 
And lodged the Living with the Dead. 

They that dwelt heere, in this place thus 
Demolisht, sure kept Open- House. 

The Roofe soe rent was, and had beene 

Soe hospitious to all Commers in 

That crowes and schreech-owles everywhere 
Dwelt, and had Free-Quarter heere. 

But since wee came wee had none of this, 
Wee have altered quite th’ whole edifice, 
And whatsoever was enorme 

Before, wee have now made uniforme. 

Those Birds and Crowes wee have dispossest, 
And gigen them their Quietus est. 

The rainy Roofe wee have dawb'd up quite, 
*Tis now more lasting; tho’ lesse light. 

The whole place wee have overspread 

With shingle-boards instead of lead ; 

Nor was it, truly, fitt or fayre 

Wee should stand cover’, and it stand bare. 

“ Thus, like good tenants, wee have cur’d most 
Of these decayes at our owne cost; 
And tho’ wee noe churchwardens are, 
Wee’ve put the Kirke in good repayre. 
Without wee keepe a guard; within 
The Chancell’s made our MAGaztn. 
Soe that thus arm’d, our Church may vaunt 
Shee’s truely now made Militant. 

“With works wee have inviron’d round, 
And turn’d our Churchyard to a Pound. 
Workes guard us everywhere, soe that 
Tho’ wee donte supererogat, 

Or stand precisely on popish quirks, 
Yet heere wee're saved by our works. 

“ Our little Navie, in the Bay, 
At anchor rides; rang’d in array; 
Halfemoons and Brestworkes doe insconce 
Our minor skiffs made for the nonce, 
And tho’ our Fleet have noe stonewharfe, 
Yet "tis secured by a counterscarpe. 

“ As for the Rebells, they keep off, 
And seldom come within the Loughe; 
Yet now and then wee at distance see 
A Kearne stalking Cap-a-pe. 
About Bellabye lurk a crew 
Of Canniballs that lie perdue. 
These seldom range, but closely keepe 
Themselves, like wolves, that watch for sheepe. 
Wee see them lively every morning, 
And having seene them, give them warning. 
Now and then wee send them such 
Toakens as they dare not touch, 
Wrapt in fire, and smoak enough 
To purge them worse then sneezing-stuffe. 

“ Last night wee took upon the Loughe 
A Cullio in a chicken -troughe, 

Which in hir Tree did sliely steale, 
Just like a witch in a walnut-shell. 
I've seene as large a Coffin sould 
For a childe of six yeares old, 
As was hir cott, which to our sayle 
Shewed like a whiteing to a whale. 
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Noe other newes hath happen’d since 
My coming here, of consequence. 
Thus much in’ haste to let you know 
Our safetyes onely, and how wee doe. 
Sir, were | not so buisy aboard 
The Bark, I had sent exacter word; 
If, therefore, what I’ve writt in matter, 
Or forme bee weake, ‘twas writt by water ; 
Now let it serve, when | send o’re 
John Hodge's boat, I'll tell you more. 
* Yors faithfully devoted 
“To serve you 
“Pp. Fr. 
“From Loughe Bagge, 
alias the Church Iland, 
Feb, 4%, 1643.” 


MR. LEIGH SOTHEBY'S PROJECTED VOLUMES 
ON EARLY BRITISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


library of Dr. Bliss, by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, there were several early printed 
tracts of John Taylor, the Water Poet; amongst 
which, No. 4194, is A Brief Remembrance of ail 


ginning it when I wasat school. Having now completed 
my labours upon the BLock Books, except a supplemen- 


| tal volume with more detailed notices of all the copies 


| known on the Continent, it is my intention, should it 


please the Almighty to spare my life, to follow up my 
early literary pursuit. 

“Such a work would probably extend to twelve volumes 
demy octavo. There is not the smallest chance of my 
undertaking the printing of so extensive a work, a work 
which, no doubt, would, if brought out in volumes, am- 
ply remunerate the publishers, I am, however, not so 
selfish as to wish that so many years’ labour and research 
should be, as it were, locked up in some public library. 
The work is now in so forward a state, that, in one year 


| from this time, the first or more volumes might be pub- 


lished. If a few of those booksellers who are interested 


| in the publication of a work of this kind would join to 


bring it out, remanerating me for my literary labour, at 
a sum agreed upon per sheet, I should be perfectly willing 
to undertake it. I feel sure that the Publishers would 
soon meet their reward, and the Booksellers of the Litera- 


| ture of days past would gain such information, elsewhere 


In the fifteenth day's sale, July 14, 1858, of the | 


the English Monarchs, with their Raignes, &c., | 


from the Norman Conquest, London, 1622, 8vo. 


pp. 86 

In a MS. note in the autograph of Dr. Bliss, he 
observes : — 

“This is the copy of Taylor which Mr. Grenville says 
Woodburn asked more thun 12/. 12s. for! It is exceed- 
ingly rare, being, as I fancy, the only copy yet seen, 
with the set of whole-length portraits. It was presented 
tome by Sam. Woodburn in commemoration of the pur- 


not to be found, as would amply repay them for placing 
a copy among their daily books of reference. 

“When I use the words, * information elsewhere not to 
be found,’ 1 desire not, for a moment, to detract from 
the value of the Censura Literaria, the Restituta, the 
British Bibliographer, the Retrospective Review, and lastly, 
the Bibliographer’s Manual, — a work compiled with mach 
industry by W. T. Lowndes, who was, for above twenty 
years, one of the cataloguers employed by the house of 
Leigh and Sotheby. While in the first four works 


‘quoted, the contents of some of the rarest volumes of 


| Early English Poetry are most amply described, the last 


chase of the Lawrence Michael Angelo and Raffaele | 
| to become the publishers of his twelve volumes 


drawings for the University galleries.” 

“T close this notice,” adds Dr. Bliss, “of this exces- 
sively rare volume with the last sonnet; it being a style 
in which the Water Poet seldom indulged : — 

Prince CHARLES. 
“Illustrious Offspring of most glorious Stems, 

Our happy home, our Royal! Cuartes the great, 

Successive Heyre to foure rich Diadems, 

With gifts of Grace and Learning high repleat. 

For thee th’ Almighties aid I doe intreat, 

To guide and prosper thy proceedings still, 

That long thou maist survive a Prince compleat 

To guard the good, and to subuert the ill, 

And when (by God’s determin’d boundlesse will) 

Thy gratious Father shall immortal be, 

Then let thy Fame (like his) the world fulfill, 

That thou maist ioy in us, and we in thee. 

And all true Britaines pray to God aboue, 
To match thy life and fortune with their loue. 
Fines.” 

Then follows this important announcement from 
the pen of Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby, the head of one 
of the eminent book-auctioneer concerns in the 
metropolis, and who had conducted the sale : — 

“ The extreme rarity of the preceding work has tempted 
me to insert the notice I have written of it for my BrBtio- 
GRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINTED WORKS OF THE 

NGLISH Poets TO THE YEAR 1660, a work to which I 
have devoted much interest for above Forty Years, be- 


does not profess to give notices of any particular class of 
Literature in more detail than others, and, consequently, 
is deficient in the Bibliographical Minutiw desired, 
Leigu Sornesy.” 
Notwithstanding the encouragement thus held 
out by Mr. Sotheby to a company of booksellers 


of bibliography, I have not heard that success has 
attended his appeal. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby's project may not fall to the ground. He 
has, by the research and labour bestowed upon his 
“ Illustrated Work on Block Books,” obtained a 
high reputation ; there can be no doubt there- 
fore that his Bibliography would be worthy of 
his name, and the literary world would deeply re- 
gret that no publisher or publishers, in this age of 
progress, should be found to undertake so desirable 
a work. . J. M. 


Worcester. 


MEWS. 


Not long ago I was asked the derivation of 
the word mews. After a little consideration I 
replied, mutare—and farther investigation has 
convinced me of the correctness of this deriva- 
tion. Mew (or mewe) was formerly used in the 
sense of hen-coop, and likewise signified a cage for 


“moulting falcons (see Johnson, Halliwell, &c.) ; 


whilst fo mew, meant to moult. Now in French, 
mue still means hen-coop, and it was also formerly 


| 
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used of large cages in which falcons or other birds 
were put to moult (see Bescherelle) ; whilst muer 
still signifies to moult, so that it is evident mew 
(mewe), mue, and muer, have one common origin. 
But muer (Ital. munare) is plainly derived from 
mutare, in the same way that puer, to stink, comes 
from purere, and suer, to sweat, from supare — the 
tand d being dropped. Whether, however, mews 
were so called because horses were put into them 
whilst changing their coats, or to} fatten (for mue 
also means a dark place into which geese, &c., are 
put to fatten), or again because horses are mewed 
up in them, I leave to more competent judges to 
Gecmiee. The idea of moulting was, no doubt, 
the primary one. But may not moult itself also 
come from mutare *? The word was formerly writ- 
ten mout and mowte (Halliwell) ; and though these 
are generally referred to the German (sich) mau- 
sen (or mausern), which has the same meaning, 
= I think mutare is quite as good a derivation. 

ery likely there is also a connexion between the 
German and the Latin. That the Latin wu was in 
the cognate languages frequently changed into ou, 
is well known. 
beaucoup, trés, from multum, and the English 
povlt (Fr. poulet) from pudlus. 


Johnson derives moult from the Dutch verb muy- | 
ten, but I cannot find this word in a large Dutch * 


Dictionary in my possession bearing the date 
1783, though there is the substantive muite= 
bird-cage. 

Since writing the above I have discovered, 
quite accidentally, that the derivation of mews has 
already been treated of in “N. & Q.” (2°*S. iv. 
20.), where muette and mue are given as the origin 
of the word: still, as the matter is not there dis- 
cussed in detail, I think my remarks will not be 
deemed superfluous. F. C. 


SIR ROBERT SIBBALD AND “ EDINBURGH 
REVIEW :” JEFFREY’S “ROXBURGH,” ETC, ETC. 


The critic in the Edinburgh Review (October, 
1860), referring to an observation of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, on the reconversion of Sibbald, says, 
“it probably is, and we fear may continue to be, 
the only fact known to the general reader relating 
to the life of one who has many better claims to 
be remembered.” General readers seldom trouble 
themselves about the biographies of antiquaries, 
but those who take an interest in such matters 
will not be displeased to be told, if they are not 
already aware of the fact, that Sir Robert Sib- 
bald’s Autobiography (a quaint and amusing pro- 
duction) was printed at Edinburgh in the Analecta 
Scotica (2 vols. 8vo., Stevenson), and in a separate 
form, with some additional matter. 

In reviewing Jeffrey's History of Roxburgh- 
shire, we are told that the county historian, in 


Compare the old French moult = | 


| speaking of the Pictish Controversy, has followed 
Chalmers, “ and seems entirely to have ignored 
Pinkerton's subsequent labours.” If we are not 
mistaken, Pinkerton’s Early History of Scotland, 
in which he demolishes, as Father Innes had done 
before him, Hector Boethius and the early fabu- 
lous writers, appeared many years before that 
very valuable, but not in some respects satisfac. 
tory, Scottish work entitled Caledonia. 

| As oneof thespecimens of Mr. Jeffrey's perform- 
ance, the reviewer extracts a passage which appears 
a somewhat remarkable statement. William Kers- 
well was the first sheriff of Roxburgh, and custo- 
dier of Selkirk Forest, “ appointed on the ground 
of inheritance.” He received the appointment as 
husband of Isobel, Countess of Mar, widow of 
Donald the twelfth earl. ‘The lady claimed “these 
offices as belonging hereditarily to the family of 
her late husband.” What claim a widow could 
lawfully make to an heritable estate belonging to 
her husband's family is difficult to imagine. But 
it is afterwards asserted that these offices were as 
| part of her “ heritage, to be held as by her ances- 
| tors.” This is assuredly curious; for although it 
is intelligible enough if the offices belonged to 
| her own ancestors that her second husband might 
be entitled to them jure uzoris, it is quite unin- 
telligible how he could get them because they 
belonged to “her (deceased) husband's family” 
(p. 505.) 

At p. 522. reference is made to certain verses 
written by “the ingenious and learned William 
Merton.” Who was he? There was a worthy 
old Jacobite of the name of Meston, whose poet- 
ical lucubrations are well known to collectors, and 
are amusing enough in their way ; but we never 
met, in our researches, any such person as Merton, 
“late Professor of Philosophy in the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen.” 

Perhaps this is an error of the press, and we 
are the more inclined to hold this opinion from 
the evident mistakes which appear in many of the 
| extracts from the old records appearing in the 
Review. 

Another strange error is the allegation that 
Sympson’s History of Galloway was for the first 
time printed from the original MS., and appended 
to the history of that portion of Scotland, in two 
volumes printed in 12mo. 

Now there is hardly one historical or topogra- 
phical student in Scotland who is ignorant that 
Sympson’s History was previously published from 
the original MS. by Thomas Maitland, Esq., after- 
| wards a senator of the College of Justice, with a 
preface and appendix, and that any Scottish book- 
seller can furnish a copy of the beautifully printed 
| book at a moderate figure. J. 
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Minor Rates. | 
Wantep A Booxninper, who will let you have 
your books back again in reasonable time. As 
far as IT can make out, the various steps in bind- 
ing a book, including the drying, &c., occupy only 
afew days; but I can find nobody who will let me 
have them again for months, This is a very serious 
trial to A Bookworm. 


Eating Drinking uNncoverep. — When 
staying for some time lately in one of the val- 
leys of the Rhénegebirge in Bavaria, an old and | 
privileged servant (an Irishman) objected to the | 
custom of most of the Germans breakfasting in | 
the open air under the trees; partly, I believe, | 
from the absence of what he considered the pro- | 

r accompaniments of that pleasant English meal. 
Bat he also remarked, that as it was necessary to | 
wear hats or caps when out of doors, it was un- | 
seemly, if not actually wrong, so to receive the | 
food provided for us by God's mercy, which should 
be taken with thankfulness and uncovered head. | 
Since then I have recently seen in Ireland an 
example of this feeling carried out in a most 
marked manner, and by persons of the middle 
rank, so that it is not a mere superstition of the 
peasantry. Has any reader of “N. & Q.” ob- 
served this custom ? Eastern people never take a 
draught of water in an erect or careless attitude : 
always with the body reverentially bowed, and 
grasping the glass firmly in the whole band. In 
my old campaigning days also I have observed 
the soldiers who wear their forage caps almost 
always uncover when sitting down to eat. 
Cymru. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


Sir Pamir Francis.—There is a copy of The 
Earl of Strafforde's Letters and Dispatches, 2 vols. 
folio, London, 1739, in the library of the State 
Paper Office, with the signature of “ P. Francis” 
on the fly-leaf of the first volume; and several 
notes in pencil and ink, apparently written on 
different occasions. The notes have reference to 
the contents of the volumes; some of them are, I 
think, sufficiently curious in themselves, if they 
lead to no farther inquiry, to warrant my tran- 
scribing them for insertion in your valuable pub- 
lication. The figures refer to the pages of the 
volume, where a pencil tick marks the passage 
alluded to. 

“ 20. Did James assist both parties? 
286. Compare these principles with his first profession. 
7. Blessed fruits of the Govmt of Charles the First! 

145. What an occupation for a gentleman! 

145. Justice by solicitation in the Star Chamber. 

215. Murder of Wallestein. 

4. Madmen generally are cowards. 
9% eo this with his speeches in the Ho. of 

40, Commons in 1627-8.” 


Sir Philip Francis seems to have “paid Payne 
ll. 11s. 6d.” for this copy of Strafforde’s Dispatches 


on the 12th June, 1809, according to a minute of 
that date. It was bought for the library of the 
State Paper Office at Evans’ Auction Rooms on 
3rd Feb. 1838. Is it probable that these notes 
were ever made use of in any work written by, or 
attributed to Sir Philip Francis ? W.N.S. 

Parer anp Porson. — Among the various facts 
recorded in the weekly returns issued by the Re- 
gistrar-General, there was one lately registered 
which is so startling, and at the same time so pro- 

er to be generally known, that it would be well, 
think, to give it a place in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“A child three years old was poisoned by arsenical 
exhalations from the green paper of a breakfast-room. 
That the use of paper thus prepared in covering the walls 
of apartments, especially bedrooms, is highly dangerous, 
is a fact which by this time should be universally 
known.” 

Another mode of slow poisoning by paper is the 
smoking of cigarettes. It should be recollected 
that the paper is smoked as well as the tobacco. 
Now every one must have observed that of late 
years burning paper emits fumes which, when in- 
haled, are instinctively felt to be poisonous. In- 
deed, the medical men of Paris have lately drawn 
attention to the prevalence of certain disorders 
caused by the smoking of paper. Unless, there- 
fore, paper be used, in the manufacture of which 
no poison is employed—and of that who can be 
sure ?—the habitual use of cigarettes must be in- 
jurious. Perhaps it may be said that the tobacco 
is poisonous also. Well, I have no wish to gainsay 
it. At all events it is not favourable to the vigour 
of the mental powers, as has been demonstratively 
shown by the statistics of the French colleges, in 
which the habitual smokers are invariably found 
to occupy the tail end of a class. Mental hebe- 
tude is rather a dear price to pay for the indul- 
gence. Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Tue Surname —The name Turne- 
bus is, according to some, Latinised from the 
French name Tournebauf, which is further said to 
be a translation of our Turnbull. It seems to me 
that most surnames compounded of beuf are de- 
rived from locality. There are places named 
Criquebeuf, Coulibeeuf, Quillebeeuf, anciently 
Quilebeuf, and Elbeuf or Elbceuf, in Latin Elbo- 
vium (Quillebeeuf being situated near the mouth, 
and Elbeeuf some distance up the Seine, and 
Criquebeuf on the sea coast), Quilbeuf is also a 
personal name. Chabeu or Chabeuf (Chabot ?) 
is said to be derived from a local name in Bresse ; 
and Belbeuf, Belbeeuf, Brébeuf, Cordebeuf, De 
Marbeenf, Poinbeeuf, and Porcabeuf, are also 
French surnames. But what is the meaning of 
beuf, and whence is it corrupted? Souvestre 
(Nantes et La Loire) says Paimbeeuf, near Nantes, 
was originally written Penbeeuf, and in Bas Bret. 
Penochen, which would translate “ bull’s head.” 
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firmed by an extract from the Mémoires of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, entitled 
“Orthographe de quelques noms propres Nor- 
diques,” in which the writer says “Caldebekkr 
became Caudebec ; Langibyr, Zongbu; and Turn- 
byr, Tournebu,” and from this we may have Tur- 
nebus and ‘Tournebeeuf. Turnbyr, in Icelandic, 
would translate “tower dwelling.” The name 
Turnbull is more probably another orthography of 
Trumbull (by corruption, Trumble), which, sup- 
posing it to be a Celtic-Saxon compound, might 
mean “dwelling on the ridge or hill.” (Cf. Cla- 
ringbold and Claringbull). 

shall be glad of any information as to the 
meaning of the vocable “ beeuf" in composition of 
local and personal names. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Gitsert’s “History or —In Mr. 
Gilbert's very interesting History of the City of 
Dublin, of which three volumes bave appeared 
(1854-1859), there are sundry inaccuracies, which 
might easily have been avoided; and to three of 
which, as examples of what I have casually de- 
tected, I beg, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” 
to draw his attention ; feeling assured that he will 
be only too glad to have any mistakes rectified, 
and thinking it well to notice them (as the author 
has not done so in his lists of “ errata”) for the 
sake of the reader. Though not very serious mis- 
takes, they should not be allowed to pass without 
observation : — 

1. Mr. Gilbert informs us, in vol. ii. p. 318, 
that Sir William Fownes left a daughter, “ who 
married Robert Cope of Loughgall, co. Antrim.” 
I have good reason to know that Loughgall is 
within three or four miles of the city of Armagh, 
and far away from the county of Antrim. 

2. In p. 322. of the same volume we are told 
that “the junior branch [of the Annesley family] 
enjoyed the baronetcy of Altham in the Peerage of 
Ireland.” To this I may say, that all the baronet- 
cies in the kingdom, if united in one man, would 
not convert him from a commoner into a peer. 

3. In vol. iii. p. 287, the wife of the ill-fated 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald is incorrectly spoken of 
as “ Lady Pamela Fitzgerald.” 

Mr. Gilbert’s work, as I have said, is indeed 
very interesting; but one must regret that he has 
not thought proper to give, in the shape of foot- 
notes, the authorities for his several statements. 
Tt was well remarked of Sir James Emerson Ten- 
nent's Ceylon S. ix. 316.), that “the author 
is serupulously careful in giving his authorities.” 

B. E. S. 

A Cock-KNEE. — 

“A present was made me of a clach clun ceilach, or 
cock-knee stone, believed to be obtained out of that part 
of the bird.” — Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 232. 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Queries, 
“PILGRIMAGE OF GOOD INTENT.” 


Ihave a book in my possession entitled The Pil. 
grimage of Good Intent in Jacobinical Times, of the 
name of the author of which I should be glad to be 
informed. ‘The title-page has unfortunately been 
torn away, but I think the date of publication 
was somewhere about 1794. It is an imitation of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, but the dangers to 
which the pilgrim Good Intent is exposed are all 
those which might be supposed to confront a tra- 
veller towards the Celestial City, during the pre. 
valence of the revolutionary opinions derived from 
France in the end of the last century. Thus Mr, 
Philosophy is represented as having erected a pa- 
lace opposite to the House of the Interpreter for 
the purpose of inveigling pilgrims and seducing 
them into becoming his disciples. Good Intent is 
induced, with a band of companions, to take up 
his abode there; and after viewing the interior 
of the palace, and the labours of Mr. Philosophy’s 
pupils, is nearly betrayed into surrendering the 
Book which he had received from Evangelist, to 
be consumed as a sacrifice before the shrine of 
Atheism, but succeeds in making his escape and 
arriving at the House of the Interpreter. In the 
subsequent course of his journey he is assailed 
by Lady Fashion and the Pleasures at the foot of 
the Hill of Difficulty, and is afterwards beguiled 
into the abode of the Moral Virtues, Philanthropy, 
Mental Energy, and Sensibility, a rival establishe 
ment to that of the Christian Virtues, occupying 
the House Beautiful. A similar adaptation of the 
Pilgrim's Progress to modern times pervades the 
rest of the book. The narrative is well told, and 
the allegories ingeniously chosen and supported. 
I have never met with any other copy of the 
work, nor seen it referred to anywhere; but I 
have heard an esteemed relative speak of it as 
popular in the days of her childhood. She ascribes 
its authorship to Hannah More, but in all the lists 
of that lady's writings which I have seen no men- 
tion is made of this book. Perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” can enlighten me as to its author- 
ship. D. B. 


ZOPISSA: UNDE DERIVATUR? 


What is the etymology of this word? In an in- 
teresting communication addressed to the Times 
(Oct. 24) on the subject of the Preservation of Stone, 
of which the subjoined is an extract, — “ an archi- 
tect” comments on the use of the compound 
called “ zopissa,” the origin of which may be 
worth discussing in your pages; ¢¢# denoting the 
tempering of the substances of which it was com- 
posed, pitch and wax boiled up together, would 
seem to be the more probable etymology. It 
zupissa be the correct mode of spelling it, there 
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y Beeuf however may be derived from the Su.- 
H Goth. bo. Iee. bor, a dwelling; and this is con- 
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will be no difficulty in so deriving it, as fin a tin’s, Stamford-Baron, co. Northampton (to which 


tw, puddns a péw. 

“Mr. Szerelmey followed; his process he keeps a 
secret, but Professor Faraday states that some bituminous 
substance is mixed and introduced at some part of the 
process. But, with this difference, I believe it to be 
chymically the same as the ordinary process. There is 
no doubt of the «bitumen ; for, being in attendance at 
committees of the House last Session, the smell of bitu- 
men was complained of while the workmen were occupied 
in the second court at the back of the Select Committee- 
rooms. For this additional process, or composition, Mr. 
Szerelmey introduces the term ‘ zopissa,’ and calls his 
process ‘ silicata zopissa,’ and proposes to apply it to 
bricks, cements, wood, &c. The word ‘ zopissa’ is an 
unusual one, though or Mirra, pitch,’ is, of 
course, a well-known Greek word, This difficulty sent 
me to Liddell and Scott’s Dictionary. They give the 
word under the authority of Dioscorides. I then turned 
to Stephens, and there I found all about it, and extracts 
from Dioscorides and Pliny relating to the substance 
called zopissa by the Greeks. As 1 write, as I said at 
the outset, simply to make the question intelligible, I 
will not quote the Greek. It seems, however, that zopissa 
was pitch, compounded with wax, scraped from the sides 
of ships which had been at sea, Sprengel’s Latin gives 
the Greek with great accuracy, and that permit me to 
quote: —‘ Zopissam alii dicunt esse resinam cum cera 
navibus derasam, & nonnullis apochyma vocatum, qux 
dissipandi vim habet, quia aqua marina est macerata.” 


Pliny, according to the quaint old translation of Philemon | 


Holland, gives it thus:— 

“¢It would not be forgotten how the Greeks have a 
certain pitch, scraped, together with waxe, from ships 
that have laine at sea, which they call zopissa ; so curious 


are men to make experiments, and try conclusions in | 


everything ; and this is thought to bee much more ef- 
fectuall for all matters that pitch and rosin are good for, 
by reason of the fast temperature that it hath gotten by 
the salt water.’ 

“In Ducange the word ia spelt ‘ zupissa,’ and in Don- 


negan’s Lexicon ‘ Zads’ and are ‘given as the | 


etymology, as if the compound signified ‘ living pitch.’ 
Ainsworth derives the whole word from the Hebrew 


‘ Zephth’— pitch or bitumen, All this, however, points | 


distinctly at the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Szerelmey’s process.” 
F. Pum.orr. 


Wire or Rev. Joun Lawrence. —Can any of | ale of § : ; 
| origin, &c., of the family. 


your readers inform me what was the maiden 
name of Mary, wife of the Rev. John Lawrence, 
rector of Bishopwearmouth in co. Durham, and 
prebendary of Salisbury ? He died 1732; she died 
1746, both at Bishopwearmouth. He was some- 
time fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and rector 
of Yelvertoft, co. Northampton, before he got the 
living of Bishopwearmouth, where he died. He 
was author of several works on gardening. She 
is supposed to have been a Goodwin, related to the 
family of Richard Cromwell's tutor, and to Thomas 
Goodwin, fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards, 1658, fellow of Eton, but ejected at 
the Restoration, 1660. 

The Rev. John Lawrence, first named, was eldest 
son of the Rev. John Lawrence, vicar of St. Mar- 


living he was instituted October 4, 1666), on 
the borders of co. Lincoln, and sometime pre- 
bend of Sutton-in-the-Marsh in cathedral church 
of Lincoln. I should also be glad of any infor- 
mation relating to the birth or parettage of this 
John Lawrence or of his wife Elizabeth, living 
May 10, 1700, or of her maiden name, or the date 
of her marriage with the said John Lawrence. A. 
Patmyea. — Many years ago I saw in manu- 
script “ Palmyra, a Poem which did not obtain 
the Chancellor's gold medal.” The ghost of 
Zenobia appears to the author, who is visiting the 
ruins, and enjoins him to prevent her being 
worried by the Cambridge poets. I remember 
the following lines: — 
“No trace of man, save that the embers spent 
Show where the Arab robber pitched his tent, 
But ruin tells, the despot’s iron hand, 
Stamped desolation on the wretched land; 
And mouldered bones and plundered fanes declare 
Too plain, the royal robber has been there.” 
Zenobia describes her weaknesses, and says that 
she is condemned to haunt Palmyra: — 
“ The best of monarchs I, in mercy sent 
Far from that dreary place of punishment, 
Where all the rest who lived in regal sway, 
Suffer for their demerits night and day, 
Apd if the best of monarchs thus is curst, 
Guess what dread vengeance waits on thine, the 
worst.” . 
The following fix the time: — 
“ Oft in the Fives-court have I watched thy skill, 
In active rally, or in furious mill ; 
Have seen thee firm *gainst Scroggins’ boring stand, 
Have seen Belasco shirk thy dread right hand; 
Oft have I joyed to hear the gnostics tell 
How well you faced the showy Nonpareil, 
And bore the hammering of the beauteous Man, 

The Daisy Knight, fair Ireland’s joy, Sir Dan? ” 
Has this ever been printed? If not, is a co 
obtainable ? Who was the author ? E. J. P. 

Wiurkins anp Coppin Queries.— Wanted, the 
arms of the family of Wilkins of Thong, co, Kent, 
* grant, and any information relative to the 


Who was Sir Wilkins, a painter, who 
flourished some fifty or sixty years ago? His 


| arms, &e. ? 


In Burke's Armory are given the arms of “ Cop- 
pin of Norwich.” Now I would feel obliged to 
anyone giving me some information of this family ? 


Were they originally from Cornwall? Is the 
name a contraction of Coppinger ? If not, is it 
German ? X. 


Isux or Wieut Query.—Bosville (Ar- 
morie of Honour, fo. 57. vo.) describes the animal 
thus: — 

“He bearethe Argente a Bugle, sable. The Bugle is 
called in Latyne Bubalus, for that hee is so like to an Oxe, 
& is a beaste of great strengthe, fierse, and cannot well 
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be tam’d: but with an Iron rynge put thorough hys 
nosethrille, by the which ryng he is ladde about, and 
therewith compelled to take gladly the yoke upon him. 
His colour is black or reade, and having hornes, yet he is 
but thinne heared: & his fleshe is good, not only to meat, 
but also to medesine.” 

This is exactly the description of the animals 
once said to abound in the Isle of Wight. Is 
there any mention of them in any other part of 
England ? A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


Tue Prerix “ Honorasie.” — What is the 
earliest instance of the prefix of “ Honorable” 
having been adopted by sons of peers, and what 
authority was there for that assumption ? ; 


Errrapu. — The following epitaph in Crowland 
Abbey church is said to have been in existence 
about a century ago. Is it still preserved? Upon 
whose monument is it found ? — 

“ Man’s life is like unto a winter's day ; 
Some break their fast, and then depart away ; 
Others stay dinner, then depart full fed ; 
The longest age but sups, and goes to a W 


Bartismat Names.—I recently met with in 
some MS. pedigrees two remarkably uneommon 
Christian names for females, Protheza and Dol- 
zabatt. Can you give me any idea of the source 
from whence they are taken? I would suggest 
that probabl the last is a misreading of Dolza- 
ball, 1. e. Dulcibella, ABRACADABRA. 


“Tur Monstrous Macaztne.” — [ have a copy 
of the Monstrous Magazine for May, 1770 (No. 1. 
vol. i.), published by Ewing of Dublin, and form- 
ing an 8vo. pamphlet of fifty pages. Can you tell 
me whether any more numbers appeared ? 


Tue Unritires.—I find the lines below, in a 
hand of the last century, written opposite to the 
following passage in Voltaire’s Discours sur la 
Tragédie, dedicated to Bolingbroke. The mar- 
ginal note is “ Bienséances et Unitez” : — 

“S'il prend deux jours et deux villes pour son action, 
croyez que c’est parcequ'il n’auroit pas eu l’addresse de 
le resserrer dans l’espace de trois heures, et dans l’enceinte 
d'un palais, comme exige la vraisemblance.” 

“ A tragedy, in which the unities of time and place are 
strictly preserved, and the chorus ; — 

“ A ’squire won over the castle-wall, 
With a hey down derry ; 
Quoth the warden, ‘ Thou art lithe and tall! 
Is thy jerkin proof to a good cloth-yard?’ 
So he stretch’d his bow, and he drew it hard: 
— Now the squire is stark, * go fetch a pall,’ 
With a hey down derry.” 

Does any contributor to “N. & Q.” know the 

author ? Setwovux. 


Scaciioia. — According to a note subjoined to 
a letter of Lord Orford to Sir Horace Mann, 


| Irish friar. 


| 


Sept. Ist, 1747, “scagliola” was a composition 
made only at Florence by Father Hayford, an 
Lord Orford wrote for some. Can 
any of your readers give farther information, such 
as may be explanatory in regard to the history 
and success of this manufacture ? H. E. 


Quotation Wantep.—In La Logique et la 
Rhétorique, Cambrai, 1759, is the following quo- 
tation : — 

“ Un chef, autorise d'une juste puissance, 

Soumet tout d’un coup d’eil son obeissance : 

Mais, dés qu'il est armé pour soulever l'état, 

I] trouve un compagnon dans le moindre soldat.” 

Voltaire, La Henriade, 

The lines are vot in Za Henriade. I shall be 
obliged being told whence they are taken. 

W. L. L. 

Portrait or Tuomas Lorp Wentwortu.—Is 
there any portrait known to exist of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth, a staunch Royalist, who received a 
commission from Charles II., when in exile, to 
form a regiment of the Royalists in Flanders in 
1656, and who commanded it in the campaign of 
1657 and 1658; who, after the Restoration, re- 
ceived another commission on the 26 August, 
1660, as colonel of the King’s own Regiment of 
Guards? He is supposed to have died in Fe- 
bruary, 1665. S. A. 


Portrait or Epwarp or Licurtetp.— 
Is there any portrait in existence of Edward Lee, 
Earl of Litchfield (1st Earl), who married Lady 
Charlotte FitzRoy, daughter of King Charles IT. ? 
He was colonel of the First Regiment of Guards 
from 13 Nov. 1688 to 31 Dec. 1688. He refused 
to swear allegiance to the new government of 
King William III. He died in 1716. 5S. A.S. 


Portrait ov Cuartes Duke or ScHompere. 
—JIs there any portrait in existence of Charles 
Duke of Schomberg (2nd Duke), who was colo- 
nel of the First Regiment of Guards from 27 Dee. 
1691 to 26 Nov. 1693, in which year he died of a 
wound received in the battle of Marsaglia in Pied- 
mont ? 8. A. S. 


Portrait or Lisut.-Gen. Sir C. Wetts.— Is 
there any portrait known to exist of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir Charles Wells, C.B., who was colonel of 
the First Regiment of Guards from 6 Aug. 1726 
to 18 Feb. 1742, and who died early in 1742, who 
left a large fortune to Sir Robert Rich? 5S. A.S. 


Portrait or Joun Eart or Liconier. — Is 
there a portrait of John Earl of Ligonier, C.B., 
who was a distinguished soldier under the Duke 
of Marlborough and George II. at Dettingen? 
Was captain-general of the English army. He 
was colonel-of the First Regiment of Guards from 
30 Nov. 1757 to 30 April, 1770. S. A. S. 


Moorrieips ww Cromwatt’s Time. — Could 
some one “well up” in London history inform 
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me to whom Moorfields belonged about the time | Munpex, tus Comepian. — A person who is 
of Cromwell? Any information on the subject, | much interested in the life of the late Joseph 
especially as to whether it was ever the property Munden, Esq., the celebrated comedian, would be 
of a gentleman named Smith, a captain of horse | glad to learn particulars of his last years, and 
in the Protector’s army, and who settled in a | when he died, and where? This link is wanting 
town in the south of Ireland, would be thankfully | in a biographical sketch which it is wished to 
received by A. B. | complete. L. R. 


Tue Gipsy Lanauace. — As I am preparing a (Our correspondent does not seem to be acquainted 
7 a wd ; with the Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, Comedian, 


vocabulary of the English dialect of the S'psy | by his Son, 8vo., 1844, where he will find authentic par- 
language, I shall be very much obliged for any | ticulars of his latter days. About the end of Jan. 1832, 
help from readers of *N. & Q.” Ihave already | this popular actor suffered under a derangement of the 
collected several hundred words from gipsies in | bowels, but his malady baffled the eminent skill of Dr. 


the south of England, but a great many more  Reots and Dr. Bright. He sank beneath a gradual decay 
of nature at his house in Bernard Street, Russell Square, on 


might be obtained. A. Gorato. the 6th of February following, and was buried in the vaults 
Balsham, Cambridgeshire. of St. George's, Bloomsbury. Most of the periodicals and 


“ S ; M I newspapers of that date contain a notice of him. Mun- 
Oxrorpy Statutes. — Many years ago I re- | den’s valedictum was thus pronounced by the most face- 
member, as a nervous and overscrupulous under- | tious writer of the age, in an ode to Joe Grimaldi: — 


graduate at Oxford, to have received much “ And may be, ’tis no time to smother 
satisfaction and comfort from meeting with, at Our griefs, when two prime wags of London 
the end of the Statute Book, an “ Epinomis,” or Are gone: thou Joseph, one; the other 


explanatory appendix, in which the measures of A Jor! sic transit gloria Munden !” 


obedience to be rendered to that venerable, but ‘There are portraits of Joseph S. Munden, by J. Opie, 
miniature); lide, as Autolyeus ageman, a 
propounded | Gripe”; G. Clint (with Knight, Miss Cubitt, and 
Can any reader of “N. 2." in rsiribene 1. | Mrs. Orger, in a Scene from Lock and Key), engraved by 
When this valuable addition was made? and, 2. | T, Lupton. Also an early print, full length and coloured, 
By whom it was composed? My suspicions point | but without inscription, as “Jemmy Jumps.” } 
to that admirable casuist Bishop Sanderson; and | p,..-opar, EXPERIMENTS. — 
I should be glad to trace it to one to whom Ox- | ; , , “a 
ford is her simil ate “h indebted “ They should remember that, before this, a cardinal’s 
ord Is on other similar scores So much indebted. | hat had been offered to an Anglican archbishop; while 
I allude particularly to his Judicium Universitatis | there was also a time when a Socinian prelate had sat on 
Ovxoniensis, &c., which ought to be familiar to | theepiscopal bench.”—(“ Mr. Disraeli upon Church-rates ;” 
Pp 
every Oxford man. I am glad to see that the | Times, Dec. 8, 1860.) 
*Epinomis ” is retained in the new edition of the Who were they ? _ §. PF. Creswenn. 
Statutes. F. K.| Tonbridge. 
of . Captain Schuyler, who came over with Wil own Diary: —*“ Aug. 4, 1633. That very morning, at 
liam IIL, in whose invading army he was a0 Greenwich, there came one to me, seriously, and that 
officer of cavalry. His crest (it Is believed) was avowed ability to perform it, and offered me to be a Car- 
a ship in full sail. B. | dinal: J went presently to the King, and acquainted him 
‘ both with the thing and the person.” Again: “ Aug. 17, 
Bistiomantacs. — Who was the author of the | Saturday, I had a serious offer made me again to be a 
Dialogue in the Shades, and of Rare Doings at | Cardinal: I was then from Court, but so soon as I came 
Roxburghe Hall, which form an Appendix to 
Marke’ . 1is Majesty wi u yi yer ras, the 
Clarke's Repertorium Bibliographicum (London, somewhat dwelt within me which would not suffer that, 
1819, Svo.), and who are the two bibliomaniacs | till Rome were other than it is.’ We have also the tes- 
whose portraits are given in the vignette of the timony of the pious John Evelyn concerning the opinion 
first of those pieces ? C, | subsequently had of the Archbishop at Rome. In a let- 
| ter to Dr. Tenison, Bishop of Lincoln, Evelyn says: “ It 
| was my hap to be at Rome in the company of divers of 
| the English fathers, when the news of the Archbishop’s 
| sufferings, and the Sermon he made upon the scaffold, 
arrived there; which I well remember they read and 


Srpney.— After whom is the colony of Sydney, | commented on, with no small satisfaction, and (as I 
thought) contempt, as of one taken off who was an enemy 


— W. to them, and stood in their way : whilst one of the blackest 
eds + *« "** | crimes imputed to him was his being popishly affected.” 
(Sydney was so named by its founder, Governor Phil- | The Socinian prelate alluded to by Mr. D’Israeli is 
lips, in 1788, out of compliment to Thomas, Lord Sydney, probably Abp. Tillotson, as will be found on consulting 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and who was | Dr. Birch’s Life of that amiable prelate. The Archbishop 
created Viscount Sydney in 1789.1 printed Four Sermons to clear himself of the charge. 


Queries with Answers. 
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Some of his contemporaries, however, were not satisfied 
with this defence of his orthodoxy. Hence we tind Charles 
Leslie replied in the following work: The Charge of So- 
cinicnism against Dr. Tillotson Considered, in Examina- 
tion of some Sermons he has lately published on purpose 
to clear himself from that imputation, 4to., Lond., 1695. 
Dr. Hickes, speaking of this work, says: “In it will be 
found that Dr. Tillotson’s vindication of himself is but a 
shuffling vindication, which hath much of Arian cunning 
and reserve in it.”— Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnet 
and Dr. Tillotson, §¢c., p. 54., 1795, 4to.] 

Cecit’s “ Memoirs.” — Who was the author of 
Memoirs of the Life and Administration of William 
Cecil, Baron Burleigh, §c.: including a parallel 
between the state of government then and now, 
with Preface and Appendix of original papers, 
small 8vo. ? This book is dedicated to the * Right 
Honourable Edward Walpole, Esq., Secretary to 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland,” &c., and is signed “R.C.” It 
was printed at London, “ for the author,” 1738. 

J. M. 

[The compiler of this work was Raphael Courieville, 
Jun., “ Organ-blower, Essayist, and Historiographer,” as 
he is styled in the Westminster Journal of Dec. 4, 1742. 
He was the reputed author of The Gazetteer, a paper 
written in defence of the administration of Sir Robert 


Walpole, and by the writers on the side of the opposition | 


stigmatised with the name of the Court-Evil. Courte- 
ville is also the author of a pamphlet, Arguments respect- 
ing Insolvency, 8v0., 1761. He was married on Sept. 14, 
1735, to Miss Lucy Green, who brought him a fortune of 
25,0002. } 

“ Pirca periceta,” erc.— Where can I find 
the quotation running thus, or nearly so ? 

“ Can a man touch pitch, and not be defiled ? 


G. M. 


[In Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 1.; “He that toucheth pitch, 
shall be detiled therewith.” ] 


Replies, 
* THE CAUSIDICADE.” 
(2™ S, x. 412. 453.) 

In compliance with your suggestion I send you 
the following Notes; but as there are no less than 
thirty-four lawyers who are quizzed in this amus- 
ing satire, I shall confine myself (that I may not 
unnecessarily try the patience of your readers) to 
those characters who are better known to the 
world as then existing or future Judges; of the 
former of whom there are five, and of the latter 
seven. 

The principal of the first of these classes is of 
course the President of the supposed Court, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, whom the au- 
thor calls 

“ The son of Good-Luck, 

Whom Fortune wrapt early up close in her Smock ;” 
and gives us some idea of his person and manner 
by speaking of “ his Lilly-white Hands,” and de- 
scribing him thus ~— 


“So handsome he look’d, thus equipt, on the Bench, 

You'd have sworn ’twas Lord Fanny *, or some pretty 

Wench. 

He open’d the Cause why they met, with a Voice 

So wond’rously sweet and peculiarly choice, 

That charming himself; he quite charm’d all the Bar,” 

The author's opinion of the Chancellor may be 
seen by the following sly hits. He makes him 
say :— 

« The man, he declared, whose pretensions were best, 

Shou’d enjoy the Inquisitor’s Office and Vest ; 

And, not to discourage th’ Unlearn'd or the Dunce, 

He said he'd been honour’d Aimse/f with them once.” 
An insinuation which is reiterated in the speech 
of one of the candidates :— 

“ The man who presides in fair Equity’s Seat, 

Unread in Law Civil, can ne’er be compleat: 
One only excepted, for all must concede 
He was born to preside, so "twas needless to read.” 


| By-the-bye, the Chancellor is described as dain- 


tily wielding 
“ A nosegay, compos’d of the flow’rs of the fields, 
| And eke of the gardens.” 
| I know not whether this custom is continued, 
but it was in full operation during the first quar- 
ter of the present century. 

The second of the existing Judges, who is 
sketched by the author's satirical pen, is Sir 
Thomas Parker, who from being a Baron of the 
Exchequer, and afterwards a Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, had been in the previous May (1742) 
promoted to be the Chief of the former Court. 
Him, whom he specially despises, he describes as 
. The Dunce P--r, at last made Ch-- B---n, 

Your fav’rite, my Lord; indeed a most rare one! 

A name once detested in the eye of the law, 

But your Lordship is grateful.” 

What fact is implied in the last allusion I do 
not know; but the author afterwards sums up his 
character thus :— 


“ But he who can bend 
Like a Reed, or T—m P -- --r, ne’er wants a good friend.” 
Of the third Judge, Sir John Willes, he only 
notices a personal peculiarity : — 
“ When strait a weak voice was heard crying out, 
Like some poor old woman's pent up in a butt; 
All took it for granted ’twas Ch J—st—ce W—, 
But who should it be but my good Master M—Ils?” 
Sir John had presided in the Common Pleas since 
January, 1737, and was evidently a favourite. 
The two other existing Judges, Sir William For- 
tescue, the Master of the Rolls, and Sir Thomas 
Abney, a Baron of the Exchequer, then about to 
be transferred to the Court of Common Pleas, he 
demolishes with the mere adjectives — “ Goody 
F—t—sc-e,” and “ the contemptible A “ 
Of the barristers whose elevation to the Bench 
was yet in the unopened pages of the Book of 


* This was Lord Hervey, son of the Earl of Bristol. | 
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Fate, the author does not seem to have a very | “Common Law Dunces,” and his reliance on his 


respectful opinion; though he allows Sir John 


Strange, the retiring solicitor, whose place is the | 


object of contest, and who afterwards became Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, to escape without a character. 

William Noel, who eventually became a Judge 
of the Common Pleas, thus pleads his claim : — 
“Ifa Gentleman born, and Descent of high blood, 
' And knowledge of Law, which I think pretty good; 

If oft being mention’d in all the News Papers, 

At ev'ry Promotion, as one of the Gapers, 

Can entitle a man to the Place in Dispute, 

I presume that with Justice I can’t be left out.” 

He did not obtain any benefit from his adver- 
tised efficiency till fifteen years after, in 1757; 
and I am afraid that some of the “ Gapers” whose 


merits are lauded by the editors of the modern | 
journals, will have to wait still longer before they | 


succeed. 

Dudley Ryder, who became Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench in 1754, is thus alluded to by a 
Puritan candidate :— 

“The Cloak and the Band, it is very well known, 

I've, like R—d —r, declin'’d for the sake of this Gown.” 

The next is a Welshman, Richard Lloyd, not 
appointed Solicitor-General till 1754, and pro- 
moted to a puisne-barony in the Court of Exche- 
quer in 1759, who is described as founding his 
pretensions on his pedigree “fifty yards long,” 
and the fact that 
“The first of my Ancestors held this same Place, 

In the reign of King Lucius, the first King of Grace.” 

He is silenced by the Chancellor’s answer : — 


“ Tho’ oft in the Papers Preferment you get, 
His Majesty hardly has heard of you yet.” 


The conceit of Nathaniel Gundry, who was 
raised to the Bench seven or eight years after 
this publication, is thus pictured : — 

“In the front of the crowd then appear’d Mr. G—nd—y, 
‘To this Office,’ quo’ he, ‘ my Pretences are sundry. 
Imprimis my merit, e’en great as t’ attract 
His M—j—y’s notice, so nice and exact 
As lately to call me inside of the Bar, 

From among the Rear-guard, poor Souls! how they 

stare! 

Which is plain that he meant me some further Prefer- 

ment, 

More worthy my Learning, my Parts and Discernment. 

More claims I might urge, but this I insist on 

Is sufficient to merit the Office in question.’ ” 


His presumption is thus chastised, with a hint 
on the ways of advancement : — 


“Then the President thus, * You're too full of Surmizes ; 
The Man who is stiff, like an Oak, never rises. 


To rise vou must fall ; tis the way thro’ the Doors 
Now-a-days of Preferment, to creep on all fours.’ ” 


The remaining two Judges in futuro are Thomas 
Clarke, who became Master of the Rolls in 1754, 
and William Murray, afterwards the great Earl 


knowledge of Civil Law, and of Murray, beyond 
the suggestion of self-laudation which I noticed 
in the former communication, the satirist says 
nothing severe or pointed. 

The several peculiarities of the characters and 
manners of the twenty-two other candidates are 
as sharply depicted ; but as the names of most of 
them are little known at the present day, and as I 
have already occupied a sufficient space in your 
pages, devoted to more useful matters, I will 
leave them to be studied by those who are inter- 
ested in the scandal of the times. A Tempcar. 


LEIGHTON AND CAREY. 
(2™¢ S. x. 257. 329. 398.) 

The statement is quite correct that there never 
was a governor of Guernsey of the name of Carey, 
but still your correspondent’s inquiry is not alto- 
gether without foundation; for during the time 
that Sir Thomas Leighton was governor, Peter 
Carey (the same that you have spoken of as being 
a Jurat) was on several occasions appointed to 
act as Lieutenant-Governor. 

Thomas Leighton, Esquire (who in 1579 re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood), was appointed 
Captain or Governor of Guernsey, by letters 
patent bearing date 15th April, 12 Eliz., and he 
was admitted to the office on the 18th of May, 
1570. In the Letters Patent, and also in the 
Record of his admission, his name is written Lay- 
ton. But there is preserved in the State Paper 
Office a series of letters written by him from 
Guernsey — one of them of as early a date as the 
2nd of June, 1570 (within three weeks after he 
was admitted to his office) —and in these letters 
he invariably signs his name Leighton; though on 
some of them, in the endorsement of the secretary, 
the name is spelled (as in the Letters Patent) 
Layton. And this spelling of the name no 
doubt represents the manner in which it was 
pronounced, — at least in official quarters. But 
he appears to have been himself somewhat par- 
ticular about the spelling. For by letters patent 
bearing date 24 April, 20 Eliz., the queen granted 
him certain seignorial rights within the island ; 
and in this instrument, his appointment as Cap- 
tain being recited, it is stated to have been made 
“Eidem Thome Leighton per nomen Thome 
Layton, Armiger.” 1 must observe that Sir 


| Thomas Leighton was Governor of Guernsey 


only and its dependencies, and not as your cor- 
respondent W. A. Leicuton supposes (x. 398.) 
of Jersey also. He continued to hold the office 
till his death in 1610, and during this time, being 
a man of some mark, he was frequently absent, 
sometimes on public and sometimes on private 


of Mansfield. Of Clarke, beyond his abuse of the | business. On these occasions the dutics of his 
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office were discharged by a lieutenant-governor. 
But it must be borne in mind that in those days 
the lieutenant-governor was not an officer ap- 
pointed by the C rown, but a sort of deputy nomi- 
nated by the governor or captain. In July, 1600, 
Edward Lord Zouch was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor, and on his having occasion to repair 
to England in the following April, his place was 
supplied by the Bailiff, Amyas de Carteret. But 
the person who most frequently acted in this 
capacity was Peter Carey. In November, 1596, 
he was sworn in jointly with Mr. Henry Smyth ; 
in October, 1603, he was sworn in alone; and in 
September, 1604, jointly with Mr. Thomas Leigh- 
ton, the son of the Governor. Sir Thomas Leigh- 
ton was himself in Guernsey in 1606; but we 
find Peter Carey again acting as Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1607 and the early part of 1608. 
I subjoin the following extracts from the Re- 
cords of the Island of Guernsey : — 


“Le vj* Jourdu moys de Novembre I’an milt cing cents 
nonante et six par devant Louys Devyck, Baillyf, 
presents ad ce Nicollas Martyn Senior, John de Saus- 
marés, Pierre Beauvoir, Wyllyam Le Marchant, 
John Effard, et Nicollas Martyn, Junior, Jurés,— 

“Mr. Henry Smith et) ont esté jurés et assermentés a 

Mr. Pierre Careye la charge et office de Lyeuttenant 
de Messire Thomas Leyghton, Chevallyer Cappitaine et 
Gouverneur pour la Mat’ de la Royne nostre Souverayne | 
Dame, du Chasteau Cornet et Isles de Guernesey, Serck, 
ITerm et Aurigny (et ce par le bon voulloir et comande- 
ment du dit S* Gouverneur), comme & teille charge ap- | 
partient.” 

* Le xxj¢ Jour du mois d’Octobre l’an milt six cents et | 
troys, par devant Mr‘, William Le Marchant, Lyeu- | 
tenant d’Amys De Carteret Esq". Bailly, pits a ce | 
André Harris, Jean Andros, Pierre Careye, Nicollas 
Martin, Geotge Guille, Edward Blondell, Nicollas Le | 
Feyvre et Pierre Bréhault, Jurez,— 


“ Mr. Pierre Careye a esté juré et sermenté Lyeutenant 
de Messire Thomas Leighton, Chev" Gouverneur des Isles | 
de Guernezey, Aureney, Serck, Erme, et des Chateaux et | 
forteresses en icelles, y ayant esté ésleu et choisy et pre- | 
senté par le dit St Gouverneur avant son partement.” 

“ Le x* Jour du mois de Septembre l’an milf six cents 
quatre, par devant William Le Marchant, Lieutenant 
d’Amys De Carteret, Esq'. Bailly, pnts & ce Jean Andros, 
Nicollas Martin, George Guille, Edouard Blondell, Nicollas 
Le Feyvre, Vierre Bréhault, Hellier Le Pelley, Nicollas 
Careye et James Beauvoir, Jurez. 


“ Mr. Thomas Leighton et | ont esté jurés et sermentés 
Mr. Pierre Cureye Lyeutenantz de Messire 
Thomas Leighton, Chevalier, Cupitaine et Gouverneur 
Générall soubs sa * * * de l’Isle de Guernezey et autres 
les adjacentes, et les Chateaux et forteresses en icelle * * * 
suivant la présentation et nomination que le dit St en 
avoit fait en Justice le * * * jour de ce mois.” 


From the Peter Carey who thus acted as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor are descended all the branches 
of the family now existing in Guernsey. 

[ am not aware that any connexion has ever | 
been clearly established between the Careys of | 
Guernsey and the ancient house of Cary of Cock- 
ington, 


— 


Sir Thomas Leighton was for at least forty years 
in communication with the leading statesmen of 
his day. His correspondence, if preserved, would 
be very valuable. Many of his letters are in the 
State Paper Office; but it is possible that there 
may be other papers of his in. private collections, 

P. S. Carey, 


BLANK VERSE. 
(2°¢ S. x. 404. 452.) 

I was perfectly aware that I should have to do 
battle in defence of my hypothesis. All I wished 
for was, to mect with courteous opponents, and 
such I have found in Mr. Nicuors, while of Mr. 
Coutts I have no reason whatever to complain, 
Give me but courtesy, and T will bear to be re- 
futed, and even ridiculed; but I deprecate the 
sneer, the taunt, the malicious innuendo, or the 
direct charge of dishonest dealing, —in a word, 
the gantlope which Mr. Cottier has had to run. 
Let the passage of arms be “ gentle and joyous,” 
and I am ready at all times to enter the lists. 

My opponents must allow me to say that their 
attempts at turning my poor prose into verse are 
complete failures ; for not more than one half of 
their lines can claim to be metrical, and in these 
matters there must be no break-down; and far- 
ther, in verse the metric ictus must always coincide 
with the oratorical or natural accent; the only 
difference is the slight elevation of tone which 
marks the end of the line. Let any one compare 
that prose-made verse with the following speci- 
mens of what I will term metric prose : — 

“ As | remember, Adam, *twas upon this fashion : 

He bequeathed me by will, but poor a thousand 

Crowns ; and, as thou savest, charged my brother on his 

Blessing to breed me well: and there begins 

My sadness. My brother Jaques he keeps at school, 

And Report speaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part, he keeps me rustically at home, 

Or, to speak more properly, stays me here at home 

Unkept: for call you that keeping for a gentleman 

Of my birth, that differs not from the stalling 

Of an ox?” &e. 

“Tt was in the time that the Earth begins to put on 
Her new apparel, against the approach of her lover, 
And that the Sun, running a most even course, 
Becomes an indifferent arbiter between 
The night and the day, that the hopeless shepherd 

Strephon 
Was come to the sands, which lie against the island 
Of Cithera, where, viewing the place with a heavy 
Kind of delight, and sometimes casting his eyes 
To the isleward, he called his friendly rival pastor, 
Claius, unto him, and setting down first in his darkened 
Countenance a doleful copy of what he would speak, 
* O, my Claius,’ said he,* hither we now are come 
To pay the rent, for which we are so called 
Unto, by our over-busy Remembrance, 
Remembrance, restless Remembrance, 
Which claims not only this duty of us, but 
For it will have us forget ourselves,’” &c. 


I need hardly observe that remembrance was 
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frequently pronounced as a word of four syl- 
lables. 

In these extracts it will be seen that there are 
no break-downs, no “halting blank verses,” as 
Mr. Nicuors, most unjustly, I think, terms my 
arrangement of Malvolio’s letter, not a line of 
which could not be justified by scores of lines in 
that and other plays of Shakspeare. I do not 
accuse Mr. Nicnors of not knowing how to read 
dramatic verse, but I can assure him that that 
accomplishment is a much rarer one than he may 
imagine; he seems, however, to be somewhat 
affected with the decasyllabic malady. I farther 
claim for myself some Lavelates of and skill in 
composing blank verse ; for which I can refer to 


my translations from Homer and other poets in | 


ny Mythologies. 

_ The last extract, it will be seen, is the begin- 
ning of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; for I have 
ascertained that Lyly’s plays are not the first 


specimens of metric prose after Chaucer. Lyly | 


himself had written his Zuphues in it, and ‘before 
him, Johnson his Seven Champions : and if I may 
trust to extracts, Painter his Palace of Pleasure. 
Sidney wrote in it both his Apology of Poetry and 
his Arcadia, and Spenser all his prose, even his 
View, &e. Ithink I may assert that all the prose of 
all the plays anterior to the Civil War is metric. 
Chaucer, I am convinced, intended this metric 
prose for verse; and the only reason I can see 
for his having written it consecutively was to 
spare cost of paper, rather a high-priced article 
in his days. ‘This, and this alone, must have been 
the motive with the French poet Racan, for 
writing, as we know he did, his riming verses con- 
secutively. Owing to Chaucer's thrift, this verse 
is now pretty sure to be always printed as prose. 
I must finally remind the upholders of deca- 


syllabism that the earliest dramatic verse, that of | 


Bishop Bale, was not such. His God's Promises, 
for example, is in five-foot stanzas chiefly, and 
here is a fair specimen of them : — 

“Cayn hath slayne Abel, hys brother, an innocent, 

Whose bloude from the earth doth call to me for ven- 

gaunce ; 

My children with mennis so carnally consent, 

That their vayne workynge is unto me moche gre- 

vaunce. 

Mankynde is but fleshe, in hys whole dallyaunce ; 

All vyce encreaseth in hym contynuallye, 

Nothynge he regardeth to walk unto my glorye.” 

Here we have the five-metric ictus, but no re- 
gard to the number of syllables. 

Let Mr. Nicuous or any one else select the 
most prosaic passages of Shakspeare, and name 
them to me, and I will engage to put them into 
a correct metric form. As, however, it might not 
be fair to occupy the pages of “ N. & Q,,” I add 
my address, so that the queries may be sent to 
me direct. Tuos, Keicutiey. 

Mortlake. 
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| 
| I quite agree with your correspondents Mr. 


Nicuors and Mr. Mortimer Comins in their 
observations on Mr. Keicutiey’s claim to the 
merit of having “discovered metre” in Shak- 
speare's prose. When the same subject was dis- 
cussed above fourscore years ago in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson, he merely observed, 
“Such verse we make when we are writing prose, 
We make such verse in common conversation.” 
And both Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, from their 
habit of committing to memory and reciting dra- 
matic blank verse, unconsciously made their most 
ordinary observations in that measure. Kemble, 
for instance, on giving a shilling to a beggar, thus 
| answered the surprised look of his companion : — 
“Tt is not often that I do these things, 
But when I do, I do them handsomely.” 


And when once, in a walk with Walter Scott on 
the banks of the Tweed, a dangerous looking bull 
| made his appearance, Scott took the water, but 
| Kemble cried out,— 

“ Sheriff, I'll get me up in yonder tree.” 

The presence of danger usually makes a man 
speak naturally, if anything will. If a reciter of 
blank verse, then, fall unconsciously into the 
rhythm of it when intending to speak prose, much 
more may an habitual writer of it be expected to 
do so. Instances of the kind from the table-talk 

of both Kemble and his sister might be multiplied. 
“ | ask’d for water, boy, you’ve brought me beer,” 


is one of the best known. 
Upon the whole I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Keteuttey has “ discovered” no more than 
| what all students of the English language are 
familiar with. S. H. M. 


Dixon or Ramsnaw (2™ x. 348.) — George 
Dixon, who appeared at St. Geerge’s Visitation 
for co. Durham, anno 1615, was of Ramshaw, near 
Bishop-Auckland. The family is no longer there, 
| and is said to be extinct. I take this opportunity 

of contrasting the conduct of the incumbent of 
Playford (“The Felbrigg Brass,” 2°¢ S. x. 416.) 
with that of the vicar of Cheshunt, who, on being 
recently applied to with respect to the mutilated 
| brass of Nicholas Dixon, called it “the glory of 
| his church,” and most obligingly offered every 
| facility for the accomplishment of its restoration. 
| R. W. Dixon 

The family of Dixon of Ramshaw Hall, Durham, 
I believe is represented by Francis Dixon Johnson, 
Esq. of Aykley Heads, near Durham. Ramshaw 
Hall is in the chapelry of Etherley, part of the old 
parish of St. Helen's, Auckland. It belongs to a 
person named Humphries, though Mr. F. D, John- 
son has property in the neighbourhood. A. 


Yurr Doris (2™ x. 464.) —* Yul’ Doos,” 
as they are there called by all classes, are at the 
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present day distributed by every family among 
the children of their relatives, in one town, at 
any rate, in the county of Durham (Sunderland), 
and I believe that this pleasant and significant 
custom still obtains in many other places in the 
north. But these old-fashioned usages, like, in 
the words of the ballad, 

“ The oak and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 

They all flourish best in the North Countree.” 

I need scarcely say that-dolls made of sweet 
dough with currant eyes, currant noses, and 
currant mouths, are made to be eaten, and not 
nursed, by the little folks. As they appear to 
be unknown to you, Mr. Editor, or regarded 
as an extinct custom, I promise you that you 
shall this year, for once in your life, be regaled 
with a veritable * Yul Doo.” And so shall any 
curious correspondent who chooses to send his 
address to your office by Christmas Eve. Denrta. 

[ We are much obliged to Devra, and only regret that, 
owing to the period of publication, few of our corre- 
spondents will be enabled to express their wishes in time 
toshare our good luck.—Ep, “ N. & Q.”)} 


Netson or Cuapptewortn (2™ x. 127.) — 
Mr. Jas. Enw. Netson’s suspicion is not well 
founded. William Nelson of Dunham Parva was 
the son of Edmund Nelson of Searning, Norfolk, 
who was the son of Thomas Nelson of Scarning, 
resident there 1596; who is said, in the Nelson 
pedigree contained in Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 
to be the son of a William Nelson from Maudes- 
ley in Lancashire. It is therefore impossible to 
identify William Nelson of Chaddleworth with 
the great-grandfather of Lord Nelson. And al- 
though there is a similarity of baptismal names in 
both families, that of Francis also occurring in 
Scarning, the arms are quite different, the Nor- 
folk Nelsons bearing, Or a cross fleury sa. sur- 


mounted of a béhd gu. G. A. C. | 


Is ASTROLOGY ALTOGETHER IMPOSSIBLE IN THE 
Present Day? —A correspondent asks this ques- 
tion x.225.) toassure himit is notonly 
possible, but the practice is much easier than for- 
merly on account of the discoveries in mathema- 
tics, and the greater accuracy of astronomical 
calculation, One of our principal writers, one of 
our leading barristers, and several members of the 
various antiquarian societies, are practised astro- 
logers at this hour. But no one cares to let his 
studies be known, so great is the prejudice that 
confounds an art requiring the highest education 
with the jargon of the gipsy fortune-teller, or the 
obscure almanack-maker, or considers it presump- 
tion to consult those heavenly bodies which Provi- 
dence has set for us for “signs and for seasons.” 
(Gen. i, 14.) 

If your correspondent believes there shall be 
“signs in the sun, and the moon, and the stars” 
(St. Luke xxi. 25.), if he believes there are “in- | 


[2™4 X. Dro. 22. 


fluences in the Pleiades, and bands in Orion” 
(Job xxxviii. 35.); or “that the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera” (Judges vy. 20.); 
or that there were hypocrites of old who could 
look for prognostications of the weather in the 
skies, but not “for the signs of the times” (St. Matt. 
xvi. 2., Luke xii. 56.), if he considers it no pre- 
sumption to look at the barometer or sympieso- 
meter to foretell the weather, and wishes to know 
for himself whether there may be any truth in 
Astral Science, I will tell him how to proceed. 
Let him first get Wilson's Dictionary of Astro- 
logy, which he will find the most clear and com- 
mon-sense book on the subject, and let him begin 
with the article “ Figure.” As soon as he is mas- 
ter of this, let him read the article “ Horary Ques- 
tions.” This will give him practice in calculation, 
and also in reading the various configurations 
fluently; he may also add the study of Lilly's 
Introduction. After this he may proceed to Ge- 
nethliacal Astrology, and read the Tetrabiblos of 
Ptolemy and the work of Didorus Placidus de 
Titis on Directions, and he will then be in a fair 
way to excel, if he bring a candid, laborious, and 
practical mind to the study. 
Putio- MaTHEMATicus, 
Weston Famiry, Co. Dorset (2™ S. x. 266.) 
— The arms on the monument referred to, Sable, 
a cross engrailed, or, quartered with arg. a cross 
moline gules —are Willoughby and Beke. The 
Willoughbys assumed the Ufford arms. G. A.C. 


Hesiop anp Minton (2" §, x. 347. 437.) —I 
feel myself called on to say a word or two on this 
subject, as I happen to have totally neglected it in 
my late edition of Milton's Poems, a circumstance 
that I can only account for by that imperfection 
which attends all mortal works; for I surely was 
well aware that the idea had been suggested to 
Milton’s mind by the passage of Hesiod, which has 
been adduced. 

It is a curious instance, then, of the tyranny ex- 
ercised by the imagination over the other mental 
powers. Milton's imagination being fascinated by 
the Hesiodic lines, and feeling how beautifully 


| they could be amplified and expanded, he, with- 


out any hesitation, employed them, never reflect- 
ing how utterly these ideas were at variance with 
the pneumatology of his poem ; for if he had been 
asked who, what, or whence those “ spiritual crea- 
tures” were, what could he have replied? The 
World at that time contained none of that kind but 
Adam and Eve, and Heaven was the abode of the 
angels, who never entered the precincts of the 
World but when sent. The whole fiction is in 
fact as incongruous as the supposition in the pre- 
ceding book of the stars being inhabited, or as 
the Limbo of Vanity itself. 


“ History or Jamarca” x. 450.) 
Asusa will find this. work noticed in the Rev. 
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G. W. Bridges’s Annals of Jamaica, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1828 (vol. i. p. 30.): the Introductory Chapter 
contains a good account of all the writers upon 
the West Indies. A New History of Jamaica was 
pirated from A New and Accurate Account of Ja- 
maica, by Charles Leslie, which contains much 
curious information. Gerorce Orror. 


Oxrorp Honorary Decrees (2°* S. x. 450.)— 
If CanTaBRIGIENSIs Will refer to the last Catalogue 
of Oxford Graduates, he will find all degrees 
given between Oct. 10, 1659, and Dee. 31, 1850. 
The Honorary degrees are marked by the letters 
“er.” D.C, 


Jackson (2™ §, x. 449.) — The pedigree of Sir 
George Jackson, Bart., who took the name of 
Duckett, begins (in Sir Bernard Burke's Genea- 
logical Peerage and Baronetage,) with Sir John 
Jackson of Hickleton, who was knighted in 1619. 
Of his two sons, one died without issue; the other, 
George, wag thrice married, and had children by 
each wife; but only one son is named, This 
was William, who had an only son George ; whose 
son, George, was created a baronet, and took the 
name of Duckett. A sister of the latter, Dorothy, 
married a Mr. Jeffery Jackson, of Woodford 
Bridge, in Essex — of whom no particulars are 
given. T. E. 8. 


Mope or conciupine Letrers (2"¢ §. x. 326. 
376. 434.)—I should say there are five gradations, 
expressing civility, cordiality, regard, close friend- 


ship, and love. They are—obediently, faithfully, | 


truly, sincerely, and ‘affectionately. Each has its 
lower stage, in which it stands alone; its middle, 
with very; and its highest, with most. Certain ad- 
ditions, such as humble, obliged, cordially, re- 
spectfully, gratefully, &c. &c. are used according 
to circumstances. ‘l'o give no subscription except 
the name is either condescension, or dignified for- 
bearance, or wounded feeling, &c., and is a very 
difficult weapon to use rightly. When you make 
out your correspondent to be a blockhead or a 
knave, the proper termination is “ Yours most 
respectfully,” or “ Yours with high consideration.” 
When you wish to neutralise what follows, you 
ms “With truth.” “Your friend” is either from 
aking, or from an anonymous writer who slan- 
ders your wife or your daughter. “ Your sincere 
friend” is the proper termination to what school- 
boys call a jawing or a rowing. “Your admirer” 


is for people who can bear anything, and are to | 


do it. The gradations of commencement are, 
Mr. surname — Sir — Dear Sir — My dear Sir — 
My dear Mr. surname — My dear surname — 
My dear friend — My dear Christian name, &e. 
To dash into the subject, and then use some 
mode of address, as “ Many thanks, my dear Sir,” 
&e, is a figure the meaning of which depends 
upon the number of words which precede the 


words of address, and its right use is the highest 
art, which cannot be described or communicated. 
None of these rules apply to love-letters, which 
no one can make either head or tail of or to, ex- 
cept the parties themselves. M. 


Havarp Famiry §, ix. 124.; x. 256.) —I 
thank your correspondent, Mr. Atrrep J. Dun- 
KIN, for the information he has afforded me. But 
am I to understand that Geo. Havard, of Sydney, 
is head of the “ Ship Commercial Hotel” branch, 
or of the whole race of Havard? I should feel 
obliged if he would farther state from whom, ac- 
cording to the genealogy of them as found in 
Jones's History of Breconshire, the present head 
of the family is directly descended? In prose- 
cuting my researches, [ have lighted upon the 
following extract, which was inserted some ten or 
fifteen years since in a provincial newspaper : — 

“A new Roman Catholic church is forthwith to be 
commenced in Brecon. There are some curious circum- 
stances connected with the people for whose more imme- 
diate use the new church is designed. They are called 
the * Havards,’ that being the name of the principal per- 
son amongst them, who came to the principality from 
France in the time of William the Norman. They area 
totally distinct race of people, marrying and intermarry- 
ing amongst themselves, and having little or no commu- 
nication with their more primitive neighbours. They 
inhabit a hamlet about ten miles from Defynog, called 
‘Senna,’ probably being a corruption of the word Seine, 
inasmuch as a river which runs near the hamlet very 
much resembles in its course the river Seine at Paris. 
From the time the Havards took possession of their colony, 
they have rigidly professed the Roman Catholic faith.” 

Raten Woopman, 

Bristol. 


Piseellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, annotated by W. Walker Wilkins. In Two Volumes. 
(Longman. ) 

Although we do not undervalue the last collection of 
Poems on Affairs of State quite so much as Mr. Wilkins, 
yet we readily agree with him that its contents by no 
means realise the expectation which the title is calculated 
to excite. On the other hand, the title of Mr. Wilkins’s 
collection is amply justified by the nature of its con- 
tents. The task which that gentleman has here under- 
taken is one of no small difficulty, while it is moreover 
one which calls for the exercise of great judgment in 
its execution. The difficulty arises from the vast amount 
of research among flying sheets, broadsides, common- place 
books, &c. which an Editor must be prepared to encounter 
before he could hope to form anything like a collection 
of these political Satires; while, “ when found,” so many 
of them exhibit the coarse and licentions character of 
the age in which they were written, as to render their 
reproduction at the present day simply impossible. Mr. 
Wilkins has, however, exhibited both the necessary in- 
dustry and the requisite good taste, and his volumes 
will be found admirable exponents of popular feeling on 
most of the great political events of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,—and indispensable companions to 
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the writings of the graver historians of their respective | eal character. Many of these have remained unpublished, 


periods. 
which Mr. Wilkins’s Political Ballads throw upon the 
four volumes of Lord Macaulay — himself a zealous and 
indefatigable student of cotemporary squibs and satires 


—and he will at once see the utility and advantage of 


the collection before us. Mr. Wilkins has taken con- 
siderable pains in identifying the various personages 
who figure in the Ballads, and has given us brief sketches 
of them in his Notes; he has also, for which he has our 
thanks, given us an Jndex. The printing does great 
credit to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. It is everything 
that can be desired. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. I. Anglo- 
Saxon Period. (Bentley.) 

We confess that when we first saw the announcement 
of this work, we felt some misgivings as to the propriety 
of one who had laboured so long and so well as a parish 


riest, engaging on a work embracing such a variety of 


iographies, going over such an extent of time, and ne- 
cessarily requiring such deep and varied researches. We 
feared lest one, so universally respected as Dr. Hook, 


diminish his high reputation. Our fears have proved 
utterly groundless. It appears that during the five- 
and-thirty years that Dr. Hook devoted his energies 
to pastoral duties, he sought his recreation in the 
study of Ecclesiastical History; and now, in his com- 
parative leisure, seeks to realise the idea of his youth, 
that a work of the highest interest might be pro- 
duced as a history of the English Church —“ if placing 
each Primate in the centre, we were to connect with his 


By Walter | 


biography the ecclesiastical events of his age, and thus | 


associate facts which are overlooked in their insignificant 


isolation, and customs which, abstractedly considered, are | 
| were “ never before given in any Collection.” 


valued only by the antiquary.” Inthe accomplishment 
of this task, Dr. Hook has had the assistance of many 


eminent and learned friends; and when we consider the | \ 
| herds watched,” — is gravely introduced in the following 


pains which he has bestowed upon this more remote 
period of our Church’s history, and the liberal spirit 
which breathes throughout the volume, we cannot doubt 
that every reader will close it with an earnest desire that 
the hook may make good progress, and that the venerable 
author may be spared to bring to an end a work full both 
of interest and of information; and destined alike to do 
credit to Dr. Hook, and good service to that Qhurch, of 
which he is so great an ornament. 


Essays contributed to the Quarterly Review by the Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, B.D., &e. (Murray.) 

The nature and value of the writings of the late Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity are so well known, that we 
may confine ourselves to pointing out that the volume, 


tains a reprint of no less than fourteen articles contri- 
buted by him to the Quarterly Review. 
following subjects. 1. The Church in India; Il. Milton; 
III. Reformation in Italy; IV. Paley; V. Dr. Paley; 
VI. Bishop Butler’s Works; VII. Townson’s Discourses; 
VIII. Cranmer; IX. Robert Hall; X. Adam Clarke; 
XI. Church Rates; XII. Village Preaching; XIII. Vil- 
lage Schools; and XIV. Bishop Butler’s Memoirs. 


Memoirs, Biogruphical and Historical, of Bulstrode 


They are on the | 


| here, 


et ‘any reader test this by seeing the light | either in whole or in part, up to the present time. So far 


as the present work is founded on the unpublished por. 
tion of these manuscripts, it has an original value which 
it is not difficult to appreciate; and which will render it 
useful to historical inquirers, in spite of great editorial 
defects. Whitelocke’s manuscripts have been scattered 
about in a variety of places, few apparently remaining in 
the possession of his descendants. One written by his 
third wife, from which the present writer has published 
some passages, full of curious illustration of the manners 
and spirit of those times, found its way to the late Mr, 
Pickering’s, and was purchased at one of the sales of his 
stock by “an individual” who “restored it to the true 
owners.” The writer says it was “abstracted from the 
family about 200 years ago.” Some of the Editor's re- 
marks puzzle us considerably: for example, what is the 
meaning of a passage in p. 451., in which he designates 
the British Museum as “an Institution that would be 
perfect were it only a little more liberal, by allowing no 
work of learning or genius to stand in its black book — its 
Index Expurgatorius.” Is there any such black book? 
Or any law, rule, usage, or practice of any kind, which 


ny | excludes from the national collection any work of learn- 
should do what no enemy, if he has one, could do,— | : 


ing or genius? We never heard of, and do not believe 
in the existence of anything of the kind. 


A Garland of Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, 
Including some never before givenjn any Collection. Edited, 
with Notes, by Joshua Sylvester. (Hotten.) 

Mr. Hotten has not been so fortunate in his Editor as 
in his Printer. The book, which is a capital specimen of 
Whittingham’s press, contains some beautiful Carols; 
but Mr. Sylvester has much to learn, before he can claim 
the character of a competent Editor. Certainly, the well- 
known passage in Hamlet — “ Some say that ever ’gainst 
this Season comes,” and — “ Blow, blow thou winter's wind.” 
But what 
will the reader say, when we tell him, that the Christmas 
Hymn from the end of the Prayer Book — “ Whilst shep- 


terms: “ This piece enjoys great popularity in the rural 
districts. In the west it is frequently to be met with in 
the local Hymn-books. It is probably not older than the 
last century.” And that of —“ Hark! the Herald Angels 
sing,”— which likewise figures in the Collection, Mr. Syl- 
vester tells us: “ This Carol possesses some of the elements 
of the old legendary Carol; vet, as one of the oldest and 
most popular religious hymns, a place is accorded to it 
Each Christmas it is invariably presented to us, 
with other favourites, by the singers and chapmen !” While 
he gravely prints the following note: “ A broadside copy, 
printed at Hayle, in Cornwall, gives another verse after 
this; but the lines appear to have been copied from some 


, local Hymn-book : — 
which will be welcome to his numerous admirers, con- | 


Veiled in flesh the Godhead, He, &c.’ ” 


These are dead leaves in the Garland which Mr. Syl- 
vester would do well to pluck out. The Holly and the 
Ivy is a very characteristic specimen; and if all the 
novelties had equalled it, we could have extended to the 
Editor the praise which we must now confine to the 
publisher and his printer. We are glad to see that 


| the Garland of Pepysian Ballads, announced by Mr. Hot- 


| ten, is to be edited by Dr. Rimbault. 


Whitelocke, Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal, and | 


Ambassador at the Court of Sweden, at the Period of the 
Commonwealth. By R. H. Whitelocke, Professor Royal 


of Wurtemberg. (Routledge & Co.) 
Few conspicuous persons of the seventeenth century | 


| 


were more industrious than Bulstrode Whitelocke, in the 
composition of works of an autobiographical and histori - 


all He is sure to do his 
work well.” 


We who sail under Captain Cuttle’s flag, and adopt 
his motto, “ when found make a note of,” are bound to 
* Our Musical Critic speaks in very favourable terms 
of A Collection of Ancient Christmas Carols arranged for 
Four Voices by Edmund Sedding, published by Novello. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. . 


ive a word of welcome to Letts’s Analytical Index, or 
Adjutor Memoria, which seems well adapted for the 
purpose for which it is intended, with one objection, — 
the size is too small—for a multiplicity of note-books is a 
thing to be avoided. The Library Catalogue, issued by 
the same house, has already received, as it deserved, 
our hearty commendation. 

We take this opportunity of calling attention to Mr. 
Gutch’s valuable Literary and Scientific Register and | 
Almanac for 1861. The present, which is the twentieth 
volume, is indeed crammed to overflowing with infor- 
mation upon almost every imaginable subject. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are requis »and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Hawarws's Ontorw or tar Daama. 3 Vols, 12mo. 1773. 
Baxen’s Histony or Potyre. Svo. 1743. 
Hawoatn, Lermorrreaa Bartannica. Part ITI. 
Hon Vol. 1. Part it. 
Wanted by James Delano, 13. Stanley Street, Pimiico, 8.W. 


Qvances’ Tlustrated copy. 
Wanted by Ledward A. Tibett, Town Close, Norwich. 


Battavs. London. ite. <A fresh, clean 
copy, either in cloth or morocco. 


Wanted by F. R. Stewart, Assistant i Peesten, Hon. Soc., King's 
Inns, Dubli 


Now ready, price 5s., Elegantly bound and Illustrated, 
QR B. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE; or 
\) Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy, forming the New Volume of 
“ Harst and Black 
Modern Works. 


ett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular 


Now ready, 30th Edition, | Vol. royal &vo., with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, price 31s. 6c. ‘an A} bound, with gilt edges, 
LODGE’S PEERAGE ND BARONETAGE 
FOR 186!, under the Especial | le of HER MAJESTY and 
Fauinay. The PRINCE CONSORT, and Corrected throyghout by the 
Nobilit 
HU RST « BLACKETT, 13. Great Marlborough Street, W. 
W HARPER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
¢ SECOND-HAND BOOKS may be obtained Gratis or Post 
Free on Application. 
2. Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, E E.C. 
GECOND- HAND BOOKS. — Now ready, Post 
Mech Two Stamps, DAWSON’'S 3 CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
Cc RCUL. LAR for DECEMBER, containing 4,000 Volumes of Standard 
Books in all Classes of Literature ; including Natural History, Topo- 
eraphy, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated Works, &c. 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, 74. Cannon Street, City, E.C 
Established 1809. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—Part IL. of NATTALI & 

BOND'S GENERAL CATALOGUE for 1861, comprising nearly 
2.000 English and Foreign books in every class of literature, inc luding 
many curious and searce as well as valuable and useful books. All in 
fire condition, and at reduced prices. Post F ree on receipt of Six Stamps, 


NATTALI & BOND, 23. Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
PRIVATELY “PRINTE D BOOKS. | 
SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON 


Awrievantan anv Hisronicar 
BOUKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


22. Soorn Farprnick Grasse, 
(At the Sion of Sir Walter Se oH ad) 
EDINBURGH. 


Prive 6d., Post Free for Seven Stamps, 
SH#ADows ON THE WALL, thrown by the 
Hands. Thirty-two coloured Engravings. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252. Strand, W.C. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Tuas Eorron asks ror Cunistmas Boxes—Charity begets beggars. Dex- 
ta's promised gift (ant?, p. 500.), tempts us to ask whether our Corre- 
spondents would be great y shocked by our telling such of them as have 
had Cartes de visite portraits taken, how much we should like to Possess 
copies of such portraits, as pleasant memorials of those to whom “ N. 
& Q.” is so much indebted. 


We are compelled for want of space to omit several curious and valu- 
able articles which are in type, and also a portion of our Notes on Books. 


Among the Papers of literary interest which will appear in the carly 

numbers of our new volume, we may mention — 

Tur Commenvparony Verses or tue Finsr Fouo Saansrranr: 
Wuo was J. M.? by Mr. Bolton Corney. 

Ax Diany or Wittsam Onpys, with some new materials 
for a biography of that literary worthy. 

Dean Swirt's Lire, Writixes, ano Cuanactren, by the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, and other Anecporss or Boows anv Men, from his inedited 
paper 

As Jovnnat or Sim Watrer Vovace to 

UIANA. 
Ow rue Portraits or Mitrox, by Mr. Marsh. 


W. J. T. are the initials inquired for by our friendly correspondent at 
West Derby * 


Joux Francts is thanked for his reply, but will find he has been antici- 
pated at pp. 397. 438., ant?. 


Zeta. We cannot learn from Hours in Norway whether Robert Mea- 
son Laing wus a native of Scotland. —— There ae no dramatic pieces in 
Georgiana Bennet’s lanthe, or The Poetess. The Studio we have not 

able to consult. We must again request this correspondent to write 
his queries on one side of a leas, 


Earatem.—2nd 8. x. p. 331. col. ii. 1. 5. from bottom, for“ Essex” 
read “ Sussex.’ 

“ Nores ano Qoenias” is ras ished at noon on Friday, and is also 
in Mowraty Paats. Zhe subscription for Cortes for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 

yearly Iwpex) is 11s. 4d., which may be id by Post Otice Order in 
of Masexns. Bact ano 136. Freer E.C.; to whom 
all Communications vor tee Evrror should be addressed. 


Now ready, in S§vo. (pp. 368.), with 19 Facsimiles of Aap Forged and 
Suspected MSS. and Documents, cloth , 15s. 
COMPLETE VIEW of the SHAKSPERE 
4 CONTROVERSY concerning the Authenticity and Genuineness 
of Manuscript Matter affecting the Works and Bir wraphy of Shakspere, 
ae by . J. Payne Collier as the Fruits of his Researches. By 
C. M. INGLEBY, LL.D. This work comprises a complete history of 
all the cases of forgery. 
NATTALLI «& BE BOND, 23. Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Crown 8vo., price 5s., with 2 coloured Tustrations, 4 Maps. and 
numerous Woodcuts, 
\ Y FIRST VOYAGE: a Book for Youth. By 
4 WILLIAM STONES. Illustrated by E. Roffe. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers'-Hall 
Court, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., with 
ILLUSTRATIONS, DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY GEO. 
CRUIKSHANK IN EARLY LIFE, 

HE BEE AND THE WASP. A Fable in 
A aw Fitty Copies printed with the Plates on India Paper. Price 
8. 

BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 195. Piccadilly. London, W. 


Now ready, feap. price 5s. 
HE QUEEN-MOTHER, and ROSAMOND. 
Two Plays. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
B ASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196. Piccadilly, w. 


I EAL AND SON’ Ss EIDER- DOWN QU ILTS, 

from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also, GOOSE DOWN 
es sent free by post. 
eads and List 


QUILTS, from &s. 6d. to 24s. List of 
Heat Sox's Mlustrated Catalocue of Bec 


| of Be mane, also sent pent free, 196. Tottenham ‘Court Road, 


ARDNERS “ol. 2s. DINN “SE RVICES 

complete, best quality, A large Selection of Patterns of the 
choicest Description. Breakf kfast, Dessert. som and Toilet Services, at 
the lowest pome Prices. Cut Wines, 3s. per dozen ; Cut Quart 
Decanters, 7. rpair.— H. & J. y sppointment to 
Her Majesty). Makers of the Patent the 
Houses of Parliament, 453. and 63. 5 ‘Charing Cross, W.C. 
Established 108 Years. Engravings Free by Pos 
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_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FOR PRESENTS | OR PRIZES. 


The Aldine e E dition of the of the British Poets, Feap. 8vo. 


AKENSIDE’S POETICAL WORKS. With Me- 
moir by the REV. A. DYCE, 
vised. 5s.; moroceo, or antique calf. 1s. ¢ 

COLLINS'S POEMS. With Memoir and Notes by 
W. MOY THOMAS, Esq. 6d.; moroceo, or antique calf, 

GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes ond 


Memoir by the REV. JOHN MITFORD. 4s.; or antique 
alt, Ged. 


KIRKE WHITE’S POEMS. With Memoir by 
SIR H. NICOLAS. and Additional Notes. Carefully revised. 5s.; 
moroceo, or ant que calf, 10s. 6c. 


With Memoir 


alf, lds. 


POEMS. 


morocco, or antique c 


With Memoir by the Rev 
2 Vols. 10s.; morocco, or 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
the REV. A. DYCE. 5s. 
YOUNG'S POEMS. 

JOHN MITFORD, and Additional Poems. 

antique calf, ls. 

BACON’S ESSAYS 
with the Wisdom of the 
S. W. SINGER, F.s5 
10s, 6c. 

BACON'S 


lated, with «! 


by 


Counsels Civil and Moral, 
With References and Notes by 
5s.; morocco, or antique calf, 


or, 
Ancients. 
‘cap. 8vo. 


NOVUM ORGANUM. Newly Trans- 
rt Notes, by the REV. ANDREW JOHNSON, M.A. 


bcap. Svo. antique call, lle. 6c. 

BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD POETRY OF 
GREAT BRITALN, with a Selection of Modern Imitations, and 
some Transistions. With lnotroductory Notes and Glossary, &c. 
Edited by J. 8S. MOORE. New and Improved Edition. 5vo. half 

bound, I4s ; antique morocco, 2ls. 


BOYES’ (J. F.) LIFE and BOOKS; or, Records of 

Thought and Reading. Feap. calf, %& 

“ Polished, keen, and sparkling. The companion of half an hour 
or half a day.” —Athencum 

“ Shows shrewdness and reflection.” 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With 
Analytical Index, by the REV. EDWARD STEERE, LL.D 
cap. 8vo. és.; antique calf, lle. 6d,—Also, a Library Edition, in 
Svo. 12s.; anti jue calf, 

ELEY’S (REV. H. ) GEOL OGY in the GARDEN; 
or, the Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. With 106 Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo. calf, 10. 


* There are few works on this subject which it has fallen to our lot 


— Spectator. 


and Additional Letters, carefully re- 


BOY'S 


BUNYAN’S 


to read the at wee er ree ~~ ta to our readers so sincerely or with so 


much pleasure.” — Ge 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND REMAINS; with S. | 


IZAAK WALTON. Re- 


. YEOWELL. 


T. COLERIDGE'S Notes, and Life b 
vised, with Additional Notes, by o 
12. antique calf, or moroc 


HERBERT'S TEMPLE, ont OTHER POEMS. 
With COLERIDGE’S Notes. New Edition.. Uniform with the 
Atoisxe Poers. Feap.8vo. antique calf, or morocco, 10s. 6d. 

HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTU RY. Rn the Author of “Magdalen 
Stafford.” Feap. Svo. 6s.; calf 

LOCKE on the CON DU CT of the HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING Edited by BOL , COBNEY, Esq., 
M.R.S.1 cap. Svo. 3s. 6¢.; antique calf, As. & 

“Tecannot think any parent or instructor jus aun in neglecting to 


put this little treatise into the hands of a boy about the time when the 
oning faculties become 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY; a Collection of the 
Choicest L yries and Short Poems in the English Language. Feap. 
ntique morocco, 10s. 6d. 

“ Both skill and research have Leen exercised in thie compilation, 
which forms a treasury of no common order.”— Guardian 
TAYLOR’S RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 

LIVING and HOLY DYING. 2 Vols. fe ap. SvO. 2s. 6. each; 
flexible morocco, 6/. each ; anti ue ce s. 6d. cach. Int Vol. 
5e.; antique calf, or morveco, IMs. 6d. Also, a Library Edition, in 
2 Vols. 2is.; antique calf, or morocco, 


WILMOTT’S (REV. A.) PLEASURES of LITER- 
ATURE. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Handsomely printed by Whit- 
tingham. Feap.8vo. 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


vo. Se: 


2 Vols. Svo. 
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FOR JUVENILE ‘PRESENTS. 


ANDERSEN'S TAL ES for CHILDREN Trane 
lated by A. Weunear. With 105 I!lustrations by E. HH. Wehnert 
and others. Imperial ijmo. cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6 

BOOK of BALLADS. With Giatem large 


Illustrations by John rt. and by Harry Rogers, 
Imperial i6mo. cloth, gilt ec 


THE CHILDREN'S PICTUR E-BOOK OF 


BIBLE HISTORY. With Eighty large Engrays 
ings. Third Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; with Coloured Tins: 


trations, 9s. 
PILGRIMS PROGRESS. With 
Sixteen large Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, red edges, 2s, dy 
Coloured, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. With Sixty large Engray- 
ings. Cloth, gilt edges, S¢.; with Coloured Illustrations, 9s, 
GOOD and GREAT MEN. With Fifty large Ea 
gravings. Cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Illustrations, %, 
LIFE of JOSEPH. With Sixteen large Illustrations, 
Cloth, red ed: ud.; Coloured, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rev. J. 
CLARKE. Wi n large Ailustrations. Cloth, red edges, 
2s. d.; Coloured, with gilt edges 


CROMPTON’S $ (MISS) LIF] E of CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, in SHORT WORDS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Also, 
an Edition for Schools, Is 

“It is an admirable little wi ork, and will have a circulation in 
ance with its simple but great merit."’ — Caurchman's Companion, 

The 


By the same Author, 
LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER, in SHORT 
WORDS. Crown 8vo. I». 6d.; stiff cover, Is. 
EDGAR’S (J. G.) SEA-KINGS and NAVAL 
HEROES : a Book for Boge. With Lilustrations by C. K. Johasga 


and C. Keene. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

“In the present work Mr. Edgar sustains his reputation as a lively 
instructive writer for children. We regommend the to instructors 
and benevolent friends of little people.’ — Atheaceum. 

MRS. GATTY’'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
of ‘PARABLES FROM NATURE; with Notes on the Natural 
History, Designs by W. Hotman Hunt, Otto Speckter,C. W. 

Warren, W. Millais, H. Calderon, and G. Thomas. 
ornamental cloth, 10s, antique morocco elegant, 1. ls. 


By the Same Author, 


3, 28. 


, ED. 
PARABL, Es FROM N URE. 6d. 


First Series, 
THE POOR INCUMBENT, 1e,; cloth, is. 6d 
NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Mornerty. With 


Eight large Illustrations by C. S. Lane. Imperial I6mo. 2%. 
Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
“More poetical than those that generally go into the nursery.”= 


Athenewn. 

NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Mornerty. With 
by C.§. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. Coloured, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 

POETRY for PLAY-HOURS. By Gerpa Fat. 
isht Illustrations, Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d.; Coloured, 

ilt edzes, 4s 
“ Lively and Guardian. “Very Atheneum 

Unrivalled.”— “ Simple without being only. Critic. 

PRINCESS ILSE: A Legend. Translated from 
the German by LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. With Iustra- 
tions. Imperial 2s. 6d. 

REDFIELD; or, a Visit to the Country. With I- 
lustrations by Absolon. Super-royal lémo. 2s. 6d.; Coloured, 3s. 6d. 

VOICES FROM THE GREENWOOD. 


Adapted 
from the Original by LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. With 
Illustrations. Imperial i6mo. 2s. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street, E.C. 


. 
> 
AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 3s. 4d. 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 6d. 
| AIRY HERS. 2s. 67. 
.+ GENDARY TALES, 5s 


» Illustra- 


Vith Il- 
ed, 2. Od. 
\dapted 


